

















1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE 
COLLEGES 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Study 


On A Campus Close to You 


Well located and admirably equipped to serve the 
educational needs of all sections of the state, the nine 
Wisconsin State Colleges again offer a summer program 
of courses, workshops and institutes which begin in 
June. 


New Graduate Program 

This summer marks the inauguration of the State 
Colleges—University of Wisconsin Co-operative Graduate 
Program, the culmination of three years of planning. Its 
basic purpose is to strengthen the academic preparation 
of experienced elementary and secondary teachers. It 
will lead to a master’s degree in a teaching field after 
completion of four eight-week summer sessions, or two 
summer sessions and a semester. The 1960 summer ses- 
sion on the State College campuses is devoted to the 
liberal arts and the foundations of teaching, and courses 
will be offered in the Social Studies, Language and Lit- 
erature, Science and Mathematics, and Education. 


An Eight-Week Session 

Another significant change this year is expansion of 
all the colleges’ summer sessions from six to eight weeks. 
This will enable students to earn eight credit hours in- 
stead of the previous six, thus making it possible to com- 
plete a semester in two sessions. The program will also 
provide better utilization of college facilities. 


An Excellent Faculty 

The teachers for the summer sessions are carefully se- 
lected from the college staff and visiting lecturers are 
brought in from all parts of the country. It is worth not- 
ing that the State College faculties rank at or signifi- 
cantly above the national level for possession of doctoral 
degrees. Each teacher is an authority in his field, willing 
and anxious to share his experience, knowledge and en- 
thusiasm with you. 


Adequate Libraries 

On most of the campuses a new library awaits your 
professional use and browsing pleasure. There are thou- 
sands of volumes and hundreds of professional periodi- 
cals. The latest and best information in your major field 
of interest is on a library shelf at college. 


Pleasant Housing 


New dormitories are open on each campus with mod- 
ern furnishings, comfortable beds, adequate study space 
and diverting lounge areas. Within easy walking distance 
of the campus, the dormitories add comfort and com- 
panionship to your summer at college. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 
Eau Claire ___June 20-Aug. 12 
La Crosse ___-June 20-Aug. 12 
Oshkosh ----- June 13-Aug. 5 
Platteville _.._June 20-Aug. 12 
River Falls ___June 13—Aug. 5 
Stevens Point__June 20—Aug. 12 
SIGUh 222.222 June 27—Aug. 19 
Superior ----- June 13-Aug. 5 
Whitewater -_June 20—-Aug. 12 
Pigeon Lake Art 
Workshop -_Aug. 14-Aug. 27 
Eagle River Conservation 
Workshop _-_June 12-—July 16 
gees wae July 30-Aug. 17 


New Student Unions 

Fully justifying the term ‘‘campus living room” are the 
magnificent new student unions now operating on each 
State College campus. These large buildings offer dining 
facilities, game rooms, meeting space, and lounges for 
relaxation after class. 


The Cost is Low 

The inclusive Summer Session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
dents is $78 for full-time undergraduate and graduate 
students. Dormitory rooms rent for $6.50 a week and 
meals at the college cafeteria range from $10 to $12 
a week. 


Special Off-Campus Programs 

The Art Workshop sponsored by tne Wisconsin State 
Colleges will be held this summer at the system's 
recently-acquired Pigeon Lake Camp from Aug. 14 to 27. 
The camp is located near Drummond, Wisconsin, in the 
Chequamegon National Forest. Information may be se- 
cured from Prof. Henry Runke, Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point. 

The regular Conservation Workshops for teachers at 
the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River are sched- 
uled from June 12 to July 16, and July 30 to Aug. 17. 
Information may be secured from Dr. Bernard Wievel, 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point. 


For More Information 

For additional information, write to the Director of 
Summer Session at the college of your choice. If your 
interest is art or conservation, plan now to attend the 
workshops in these activities which will be held in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 
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NOW! A LOWER RATE Auto Insurance 


PROTECTION PLAN 


for Wisconsin Teachers! 


IT OFFERS YOU 
COMPLETE PROTECTION with 


SAVINGS UP To 30% 


Here’s What “CLASSIFIED” Means To YOU! 
CLASSIFIED orcrecicg.‘° Be Teaches 
CLASSIFIED ‘elie to your — 
CLASSIFIED Sc"0"%8 7 Pao 


Classified Risk is a Wisconsin company established to 
sell primarily to teachers who have proved to be better 
than average insurance risks. 


CLAIMS SERVICED PROMPTLY 


by representatives conveniently located throughout the 
United States. There is always a claim representative 
near you wherever you are . . . whenever you need him. 


CLASSIFIED RISK 
INSURANCE Co. 


You deal Direct. No broker or agent’s commission 
to pay... 
YOU SAVE the Dittercenie e-! 


A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Headed by Prominent Wisconsin Men 


DIRECTORS 
Nicholas P. Cupery Charles S. Quarles, Secy. 
Principal, Nicolet High School Attorney and Partner in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Law Firm of Quarles, 


Herriott I 
Albert F. Gallun, Jr., V. Pres. Mee te ae 
Industrialist, z 


Hartland, Wisconsin G. B. Schaefer 
President, 
George |. Gilson Milwaukee Western Bank 
President, J. E. Gilson Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
and Bank Director A. M. Spheeri 
: . ; . M. Spheeris 
Port Washington, Wisconsin President, WEMP (Milwaukee 


7 Broadcasting Company) 
Francis J. Hoiton, Pres. : : tah ale 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1. F. Knoebel us bene, Please Fill In and Mail This Coupon for Rates TODAY! 


City Comptroller of Phillips Securities, Inc. a " 
West Allis, Wisconsin New Holstein, Wisconsin No Agent Will Call. 


j CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


(PLEASE PRINT) PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
| | ————— as Bats 2 Beetle Baia Fr en ee ae 
HOME ADDRESS..____ ; 1. Is the car customarily driven to and 
oO. 


STREET from work? . 


7 ES 


‘a = = 
COUNTY 2 If aca dri i 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE ; 3 yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 
YEAR MODEL BODY STYLE one way? ee en ee 
; YES NO 


PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES : r Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 
Buy Direct and Save Money 
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When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 





in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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- The 1960 Edition of 
“COMPTON’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 





@ 851 articles added, revised, or re- 
written 


@ 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, 
and drawings — 


1,128 in color 


@ 3,157 new, rewritten, or revised 
pages 


@ 450,000 words of newly written 
text 


THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers 
striking evidence of CoMPTON’s leader- 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- 
strates how our continuous building and 
revision program enables COMPTON’S 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly 
changing world — but also with the 
changing demands of today’s school cur- 
riculums. 


NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 
added, revised, or rewritten articles in 
the 1960 ComPTON’s cover every sub- 
ject in the school program. Here are 
a few. 

In social studies, there are new treat- 
ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, 
China (Old and New), Geography, 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- 
ment. Each is written for the grade where 
it is most in demand. Each is completely 
up to date, fully indexed, cross-refer- 
enced, and brightly illustrated. 

In science, there are newly written up- 
to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- 
ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful 
full-color illustrations and photographs 
are used in these and in the new articles 
on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy. 









SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF 
THE 1960 COMPTON 
= ARTICLES ON SCIENCE 


This 44-page booklet contains three colorful 
new articles — Science, Methods of Science, and 
The Sciences. Together they tell the story o, 
science from the early breakthroughs to mod- 
ern times. 


The language arts and literature pro- 
gram includes new articles on Biography 
and Short Story. There are revisions of 
Russian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and English Literature. 

In the vocational field, there are new 
and revised articles on Food, Trade, 
Calculating Machines, American Indus- 
try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and 
Milk Production and Marketing. 

The fine arts area includes new and 
revised articles on Architecture, Dance, 
Opera, Painting, Sculpture, and Ballet. 
NEW PRINTING 
PLATES. To assure 
the clearest repro- 
duction of all pic- 
tures and type, the 
1960 CoMPTON’S 
(like every COMP- 
TON edition) is 
printed from 
brand-new print- 
ing plates. New, 
non-glare whiter 
paper invites the 
reader and pro- 
duces greater ease 
in reading. 







TON’s is not content merely to add new pic- 
tures, drawings, maps, and graphs in color 
as needed, but seeks constantly for the most 
effective new ways to visualize facts and 
ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by 
CompTon’s artists for use in the new article 
Anatomy. Different parts of the human 
anatomy are printed in full color on trans- 
parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- 
served both separately and in relation to 
the other parts of the body. 


NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the En- 
cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full 
color which provides a quick, easy way to 
teach the use of the encyclopedia. 

Elementary-School Units and Guides, 
based on successful classroom planning with 
CoMPTON’s, are adaptable to any type of 
situation. 

Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- 
sents dozens of activities for all subjects in 
the elementary school. Free to teachers, 
librarians, and principals. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation periods. To- 
day’s Boag. educational need for greater home-school co-operation opens up financially 
i 


rewar 
Mr. Harold Austell. 


ng opportunities for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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HOW COMPTON’S REVISION 
PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
1956-1960 


Major Articles added, rewritten, 
or revise 


3,677 
New illustrations in black and white 2,832 


os coca a ease cae as 1,066 
Total new pictures, maps, graphs, 

CO IE sii ccc cneicedaseuns 7,575 
New pages added ................ 812 
Total pages changed .............. 19,322* 


*Because of our fast-changing world many 
of these pages have been revised several 
times in the five-year period. For this reason 
the total pages revised exceed the number 
5 of pages in Compton's. 
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F. E. Compt: & Company 
Dept. ST-3, 1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me free, and without obli- 
gation, a reprint of the 1960 Compton 
articles on SCIENCE, THE SCIENCES, and 
METHODS OF SCIENCE. 
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WEA Executive 
Committee Minutes 


Summary 
Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, Jan. 
29, 1960, 7:30 P.M. 


Accepted Treasurer’s report and 

approved payment of bills. 

Accepted report of the Sub-Com- 

mittee on Special Services to Be Pro- 
vided by Increased Dues. 

1. An additional WEA consultant 
to meet with teachers and 
boards of education on salary 
matters 

2. Wider distribution of statistical 
data directly benefiting teach- 
ers 

3. Friday night housing and Satur- 

day morning breakfast for 

meeting of Representative As- 
sembly 
. Expanded Journal of Education 
. Improved and expanded film 
services 

6. Improved services in providing 
enrichment materials for PTA’s, 
boards of education, and local 
associations 

Sub-Committee Studying Conven- 

tion Problems gave a progress re- 


Ot 


To understand and te be understood... 


port. They urged and recommend: 
1. Sectional chairmen to provide 
quality programs and_ invite 
WEA members to participate 
in sectional programs by panels, 
etc. 

2. Discourage the addition of 

more sectional groups 

3. Continued study of parking, 

hotel, and restaurant facilities 

The committee also agreed to give 
further consideration to study of 
possibility of earlier convention 
dates, etc. 

Voted to recognize the local asso- 
ciations of Arcadia, Brown Deer, 
Middleton, and West Salem as WEA 
affiliates. 

Authorized the President and Exe- 
cutive Secretary to appoint a sub- 
committee to make arrangements 
for NEA headquarters room and so- 
cial functions at Los Angeles, 

Approved payment of expenses to 
Executive Committee members to 
attend Local Presidents meetings in 
their districts. 

Accepted Pres. Wm. Hansen's 
quoted price of $17 for meals and 
lodging for annual Workshop at 
State College, Stevens Point, begin- 
ning with luncheon on Tuesday, 


August 23 thru luncheon on Friday, 
August 26, 1960. 

Approved expenses of a noon 
luncheon of the International Rela- 
tions Committee, Exchange Teachers 
in Wisconsin, and the Executive 
Committee. 

Discussed the possibility of adopt- 
ing a new type membership card for 
all professional organizations. 

H. C. WEeEIN.IcK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 
January 1960 


Balance Jan. 1, 1960 ....$ 47,323.46 

eee ers 1,157.86 

$ 48,481.32 

Expenditures .......... $ 15,418.85 

Balance Feb. 1 ........ $ 33,062.47 
Other Accounts 

Bonds—Par Value .. ..$117,000.00 

Life Membership 


errr 4,917.47 
Certificate of Deposit. 30,000.00 
$151,917.47 
Lioyp R. MosEeNnGc 
Treasurer 
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WINSTON 


COMMUNICATION 





PROGRAM 


Winston Basic Readers 


Winston American English 





by Russell G. Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows 
and a team of more than twenty educators 


Here is the first compatible program in reading and 
language arts specifically planned and developed to 


help the learner more quickly attain the skill of 


communicating effectively with others. 


The new program consists of two series of text- 


books, Winston Basic Readers and Winston Ameri- 


of the other! 


can English, jointly authored so that each phase 
of instruction in reading, writing, speaking, and 


listening augments the other... 


..- Yet each series may be used independently 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company | Publishers since 1884 
5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Illinois 


Represented in Wisconsin by: 


A. L. LANDIS + 254 South Prairie Street + Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Mar. 17-19—Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Madison 

Mar. 18-22—Music Educators Conference, 
Atlantic City 

Mar. 21-22—Great Lakes Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, 
Chicago 

Mar. 25-30—National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, St. Louis 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1—National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2-NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Regional Meeting, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Apr. 8—Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Green Bay 

Apr. 8—Western Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, La Crosse 

Apr. 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

May 6~-7—Wisconsin Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Eau Claire 

May 6-8—Wisconsin Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake 

June 26—-July 1—National Education As- 
sociation, Los Angeles 

Nov. 3-4—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 





WEA Officers for 1960 


President 
Dowdup ©; HOEEE <5. 60 sc0<00-s Jefferson 
: President-Elect 
HARRY Wie. JONES 0-0 6's cess en's Wausau 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEpPEN .......... Clinton 
Second Vice President 
Berit LGepe 2.6 co0s nice es 3 West Allis 
Third Vice President 
Wem W. McQvuom: ...2...5 05.2. Phillips 
Executive Secretary 
H. (6; WEINHIOR © occ c oeleew ccs Madison 
Treasurer 
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WEA Executive Committee 
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RONALD C. JENSEN (1962) ..... Kenosha | 
District V 

DonaLp E. Upson (1961) ....Janesville 
District VI 

Biren Case (1960) .......: Milwaukee 

Professional Staff 
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Our cover picture was taken by Carl Purcell of the NEA staff who accom- 
panied the U.S. delegation of 63 educators visiting schools in the Soviet 
Union last fall. They returned in November. The photograph is of a 
teacher enforcing strict discipline in an English class as Paul D. Ehert, 


superintendent of elementary schools, San Lorenzo, Calif., observes. 
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DonaLp Hoerr 
WEA President 


When you make a mistake, don’t look back at it long. Take 
the reason of the thing into your minds, and then look forward. 
Mistakes are lessons of wisdom. The past cannot be changed. 
The future is yet in your power. 


HucH Waite 


The January issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation carried several pages listing the appointments 
of the WEA 1960 standing and convention committee 
members. As your President, | am very grateful to the 
people who have promised to take an active part in 
the operation of our Association. Many of these com- 
mittees have already held their initial meetings. The 
past several weekends have been spent in Milwaukee 
attending these first meetings. It appears that our As- 
sociation will progress smoothly under the direction 
and leadership of our fine chairmen and with the sup- 
port and interest of each committee member. 


There is another committee that has been meeting 
to look at the convention situation in Milwaukee. This 
meeting plays an important part in our profession, We 
are trying to do everything possible to make our con- 
vention more interesting and beneficial to all. I have 
received mail suggesting that our convention be di- 
vided; and mail suggesting that it remain the same. 
Both sides of the question are being studied. Many of 
vou have been inquiring about finding more parking 
areas. Parking facilities have been a problem for a 
long time. This matter is also being carefully checked. 


The sectional committee chairmen met recently, At 
this meeting the importance of their tasks was stressed. 
When elected chairman of a sectional meeting, the job 
is to plan the Thursday and Friday afternoon sec- 
tional meetings. This responsibility is strictly up to 







WEA Representatives 
Plan Year’s Action 





them, not the WEA Executive Committee or your 
President. 


These are but a few of the issues that have been 
called to my attention. Your governing body is doing 
its best to make 1960 a memorable year in the WEA. 
Of course, we should not over-emphasize the conven- 
tion as the only activity of the WEA. Only 40¢ of the 
$5.00 WEA dues went to the expense of the 1959 an- 
nual meeting. Our Association must represent more to 
the teaching profession of Wisconsin than just the 
yearly trip to Milwaukee. 


With your continued help and interest our associa- 
tion will continue to show progress. 


I would like to take this opportunity to wish all of 
you a very Happy Easter. 


BELLS OF EASTER 


Can you hear the Easter bells 
Ringing clear and true, 
Chiming notes of hope and faith 
Deep in the heart of you? 


Can you hear His still, small voice 
Where lilies sway and nod 
Keeping time to Easter bells 
Ringing in the sod? 


On this, His resurrection day 
The bells sound everywhere .. . 
In meadow, vale, and hill-side, 
In springtime’s filtered air. 


We hear them in a bird’s gold throat; 

A baby’s eager cry, 

And know their echoing tones ring PEACE 
O’er all the earth and sky! 


EstHer CusHMAN RANDALL 


This is typical of the many WEA committee meetings 
held ihruout the year which consider legislation, 
teacher welfare, public relations, and a host of 
others matters for the improvement of education 

and the teaching profession. 
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An American Educator Looks 
At Soviet Education 


Q: How complete a picture of 
Russian education were you and 
your colleagues able to get? 

A: We saw many types of schools 
and other educational institutions. 
The schools we saw most frequently 
were the regular 10-year (now be- 
ing converted to ll-year) schools— 
the general educational schools of 
the Soviet Union, We also visited a 
vocational school, a night school, a 
ballet school, and a boarding school. 
We visited two ministries of educa- 
tion, the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, a teachers college, and the 
Trade Union of educational work- 
ers. We had conversations with 
many teachers and a few principals. 
Some of us visited the Teachers’ 
Clubhouse in Moscow. What we 
saw represented a broad variety of 
educational institutions. As to how 
tvpical they were, of course, that’s 
a different question. 

I, personally, had been reading 
Russian education journals for a 
couple of years before going to the 
Soviet Union. That background was 
just as important as what I saw be- 
cause in a one-month tour, you 
wont get a really profound under- 
standing of the educational system. 


THE AUTHOR 


Richard Renfield, a project secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, was 
one of 63 American educators who re- 
turned in early November from a month- 
long tour of the Soviet Union. Before go- 
ing to the Soviet Union, he engaged in an 
intensive study of what Russian educators 
have to say about their own schools in 
their own education journals. This study, 
coupled with his ability to speak Russian 
fluently, placed him in a unique position. 

In addition to Russian, Renfield speaks 
French, German, and Italian. Part of his 
A.B. thesis was a first translation of a 
Dostoevsky book. A graduate of Harvard 
University where he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, Renfield has his master’s de- 
gree in education from the University of 
Maryland. Before attending Harvard, the 
French government awarded him a year’s 
study in France. He has worked in Ger- 
many and served in Italy with the Army. 

Here are his answers to a series of 
questions put to him upon his return from 
the tour. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Q: How do you find teaching 
methods and facilities compare with 
ours? 

A: [ll begin with the positive. 
There have been great efforts made 
in the professional literature and in 
teacher meetings, thruout the Soviet 
Union to spread exemplary teaching 
practices. However, what I saw in 
the classrooms and what I have been 
reading in the journals tends to make 
me think that we have very little to 
learn from the typical Soviet teach- 
ing methods, Most pupils spend the 
lesson listening to the teacher or to 
other pupils reciting. 

As for the facilities, we saw very 
little to brag about. Of course, there 
is the excellent Moscow University. 
But as to most facilities we saw, we 
found that the buildings themselves 
were generally in poor shape—with 
door jambs, for instance, coming 
apart from the wall even in new 
buildings. The lighting and acoustics 
were often poor. In a_ vocational 
school we visited in Leningrad, there 
were excellent visual aids which im- 
pressed all the superintendents in 
the group. However, we certainly 
found that the buildings and the 
sanitary conditions were inferior 


both operationally and esthetically 
Finland 


to what we saw in and 


Professor E. Ya. Golant, 
(right), head of the 
Department of Profes- 
sional Education, Herzen 
Pedagogical Institute, 
Leningrad, exchanges 
views with Richard 
Renfield of the Edu- 
cational Policies 
Commission. 

Photo by Carl Purcell, 
NEA 


The feat of the Soviet Union 
to shoot a satellite into orbit 
before the United States did so 
led to a flood of criticism of 
our American school system. 
After reading the reports of 
those who have visited and 
studied the Russian schools, 
we may be assured that we, 
too, have merit in our programs 
and methods which is being 
copied by others. 








Denmark, and to what generally 
exists in the United States in new 
buildings. 


Q: Did you have an opportunity 
to look at rural schools? 

A: Yes, we visited two rural 
schools. One of them, about 120 
miles south of Moscow, was founded 
by Tolstoy 100 years ago, It is an 
especially well-equipped school. We 
also visited a more modest school in 
Georgia, not far from Stalin’s birth- 
place. My readings indicate that the 
village schools generally have 
poorer equipment than the city 
schools and less money with which 
to work. 


Q: Did you find heavy emphasis 
on straight academic subjects—with 
no “frills”? 

A: In the schools much of the 
work is academic and hard. But 
from now on in grades 9 to 11, one- 
third of the school week will be 
spent in on-the-job training. In all 
the grades a few hours a week are 
devoted to handicrafts or to shop- 
work. For the girls there is increas- 
ing emphasis on homemaking. In 
the Ukraine, we visited a school 
where homemaking is compulsory 
for the boys in the eighth year. 
There are also required physical 
culture activities. 

But outside the school there is a 
Pioneer organization for children 10 
to 15 years old which offers an 
astounding array of extra-curricular 
activities, well-equipped, well- 
planned, free, and with professional 
help. Pupils may belong to no more 
than two Pioneer clubs. For each 
club they come twice a week for an 
hour and a half. Some of these clubs 
are in the academic subjects, but 
many are in other things. Sports are 
heavily emphasized. There are also 
clubs for modeling of ships and 
planes, folk dancing, choirs, home- 
making, and other things. Almost 
every pupil in the age group, at least 
in the city, belongs to the Pioneer 
organization which is used as an in- 
strument of pressure and motivation 
in behalf of school work and which 
is partly financed by the Ministries 
of Education. The Pioneer organiza- 
tion may therefore be considered an 
integral part of the educational 
program. 


Q: It’s been charged that Ameri- 
can high school students would be 
unable to pass high school tests that 


Russian students must take. In fact, 
Admiral Rickover in his recent 
Congressional testimony, produced 
copies of Soviet tests which were 
pretty tough. 

A: I wonder if Admiral Rickover 
mentioned the point that most of 
the questions in the tenth year ex- 
aminations are distributed from six 
weeks to three months before the 
examination is given—distributed for 
all pupils to see. For example, a 
written physics test is given at the 
end of the 10th grade. In advance 
the Ministry of Education publishes 
60 questions of which the pupil will 
draw two on examination day. He 
might spend the time before exam- 
inations preparing precise answers 
to those questions, and I would as- 
sume that this is frequently the case. 
Many Soviet educators complain in 
their journals that pupils who are 
able to answer precisely the ques- 
tions they are given on exams are 





often not able to apply their sup- 
posed knowledge to other questions. 
On examination day, the pupil will 
also be given a third question, gen- 
erally a problem in physics rather 
than a theoretical question. This 
question he has not seen before- 
hand. Having seen two-thirds of the 
questions beforehand, very few pu- 
pils seem to fail. I would assume 
that if Americans had the same ex- 
amination system, and were willing 
to cram the answers to 60 questions, 
they, too, could pass. 


Q: It’s been said that in the Soviet 
Union they don’t have much faith 





in 1.Q.s and similar tests. Is that 
true? 

A: IQ testing in the Soviet Un- 
ion is forbidden, except in experi- 
mental work or research in educa- 
tion. The official Soviet view is that 
there are few inherited differences 
on any important scale, and that 
those which do exist can be dis- 
counted in educational planning. In 
fact, these ought to be discounted, 
they say, because when you are will- 
ing to assert that certain children 
are born less gifted than others, then 
you are willing to say that society 
and the school can’t do much for 
them—and they say this is extremely 
undemocratic. Therefore, the Soviets 
do not believe in homogeneous 
grouping in academic subjects. They 
say that you should have all the 
children together in a class because 
the brighter children then serve to 
inspire and help the others, They 
cannot understand how it is possible 


Children at work in 
a photography club 

in one of the Soviet 
Union's Pioneer 
Palaces. 

Photo by Carl Purcell, 
NEA 


for us in the United States to make 
our peace with the concept that 
some pupils do not have to learn as 
much from every subject as some 
others. They have the concept that 
in the 10-year (or 11-year) school, 
everyone must learn the same 
amount of everything. 


Q: What incentive do Soviet pu- 
pils actually have to learn? 

A: There are various incentives. 
In the first place, it is obvious from 
reading Soviet journals that one of 
the chief desires of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of pupils in the aca- 
demic school and of their parents is 
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to avoid manual labor. If you do 
well in school and if you memorize 
enough to do well in the new col- 
lege entrance examinations, yoti are 
more likely to be able to get into 
college. There is extreme pressure 
to get into colleges. 

To illustrate how great the pres- 
sure is to get into college in the 
Soviet Union, there was a report 
given by Khrushchev in September 
1958, in which he commented that 
in Moscow University only 30 to 
40% of the students were children of 
workers or peasants. This in a so- 
ciety which prides itself on being a 
classless society of workers and 
peasants! Khrushchev explained this 
largely by the fact that parents have 
a great desire to get their children 
into college so that they will not be 
manual workers when they grow 
up. The parents who are best able 
to apply pressure on the schools 
are of course, parents who already 
have the greatest power themselves; 
as Khrushchev put it, such par- 
ents are most effective in “parent 
competition.” 

Another incentive for learning is 
the pressure applied by the school 
system on pupils who do not do 
well. Every day a pupil brings to 
school with him what is called his 
school diary. In this diary he must 
list his assignments for the next day 
and the teacher checks to see that 
he has written these assignments so 
the pupil has no excuse such as, “I 
didn’t know there was one.” Also, 
each time he recites in class the 
teacher puts a mark for the recita- 
tion in the pupil's diary. This diary 
must be shown every day to the par- 
ents, and signed by the parents each 
week. Then there are report cards 
at the end of each quarter of the 
vear, and at the end of the year a 
permanent record is filled in for the 
pupil. At the end of each quarter, 
the home room teacher reports 
orally on the behavior and work of 
each pupil before all the parents of 
the children, so there is great pub- 
lic pressure. 

There is a third type of incentive 
to learn in the Soviet Union. This 
is the so-called Socialist competition. 
For instance, each class competes 
with another class, either in the 
same school or in another school, 
for the highest grade and for the 
best conduct, A child who does not 


do well is bringing down the aver- 


age of his class in this competition 
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and this is constantly brought to his 
attention. 

Fourth, a pupil who does poorly 
in school is expelled from the 
Pioneers. 


Q: What would you say accounts 
for the popularity of extra-curricular 
activities among students and 
adults? 

A: I would say there are two rea- 
sons for the popularity of extra- 
curricular activities, in particular, 
those of the Pioneer organization. 
The first is an extremely positive 
one—that is, they are excellent ac- 
tivities. They are well-equipped. 
They have professionals directing 
them. These will usually be people 
who have had full teacher education 
or people who are specialists in the 
activity they direct. Also, the facili- 
ties are free. In the country sections, 
the Soviets haven't yet been able to 
realize the program entirely, and 
Pioneer activities are often nothing 
but an extension of the rote class- 
room activities. But to illustrate a 
point, in the cities, the central Pio- 
neer building may be called a pal- 
ace, for in some cases it is just that. 
These are far more attractive than 
the school buildings we saw. 

A second reason for the popular- 
ity of the extra-curricular activities 
is a negative one. We must bear in 
mind the living conditions in the 
Soviet Union at the present time. 
People live in extremely crowded 
conditions—there may be several 
families inhabiting what we would 
consider an apartment. They gener- 
ally share a bath and a kitchen with 
others. Under these circumstances it 
is, of course, not very pleasant to 
spend much of your time at home. 
This may explain to considerable de- 
gree why the streets of Moscow, as 
well as the Pioneer clubhouses are 
generally so well-attended. 


Q: What about the status of 
teachers in the Soviet Union, their 
training and their pay? 

A: Well, as for the training for 
teachers—this depends upon the 
level of education. In secondary 
schools, theoretically everyone is 
supposed to have a-complete college 
education which he may obtain 
either at a teachers college or at a 
university. Both the university and 
the teachers college courses have re- 
cently been raised to five years. 
Most elementary school teachers do 


not have a higher education. They 
have what is called a specialized 
secondary education. Upon comple- 
tion of 10 years of public education, 
he may go to a two-year school. 
Then he is eligible to teach in the 
elementary school, that is, in grades 
1 to 4. Now, this is being changed 
in the Soviet Union. Apparently it 
is being realized that elementary 
teachers, too, need a higher educa- 
tion. From now on, the rule will be 
that all elementary school teachers 
must complete 11 years of public 
school education and then go to a 
four-year teachers college. 

As for the pay of teachers, this is 
not extremely high. In fact, the pay 
of an elementary school teacher at 
the beginning is approximately the 
same as a factory worker. A sec- 
ondary school teacher is paid some- 
what more. His pay is about the 
same as an average skilled factory 
worker at the beginning. The in- 
creases that a teacher gets are not 
very great, but it should be borne in 
mind that the elementary school 
teacher teaches 24 hours a week on 
the average and the high school 
teacher, that is, from grades 5 to 11, 
teaches only 18 hours a week on the 
average. Much time is left for a sec- 
ond job. Also, for extra work in the 
school, such as for being a home- 
room teacher, he receives some extra 
pay. There is about to be a salary 
adjustment in the Soviet Union. One 
of the expected elements in this ad- 
justment is most interesting, It ap- 
pears that beginning in 1962, on the 
insistence of the Ministries of Edu- 
cation and the Teachers Trade Un- 
ions of the various Republics, all 
that will be considered in determin- 
ing the pay of a teacher will be his 
experience and his training—his ed- 
ucation. The level of teaching will 
no longer be considered. 


Q: The Russians are understood 
to be dissatisfied with their present 
education and to be in the midst of 
an educational “revolution.”. What 
about that? 

A: Yes, there has been great dis- 
satisfaction with the Soviet educa- 
tional system among the Russians 
themselves. The complaints they 
have are precisely the same things 
for which some Americans have 
been praising Soviet education. For 
instance, one of the Soviet com- 
plaints has been that there is too 

(Turn to Page 12) 











before?” 


“How did we ever manage to get along 
is the question often asked by 


officials and faculty as they see the use being made of 


THE COLLEGE LIVING ROOM 


HARRY BANGSBERG 
State College Board of Regents 


EW student unions went into 

full operation last fall on each 
of the nine Wisconsin State College 
campuses, and results thus far fully 
justify calling them “the college liv- 
ing room. 

Their construction brought to each 
campus a sorely-needed facility de- 
signed specifically for social, recrea- 
tional, and, to a certain extent, cul- 
tural purposes. More than that, the 
unions are proving beneficial in a 
variety of ways and are beginning to 
change some collegiate habits, 

Even the State College presidents, 
generally regarded as models of 
sobriety and decorum, display signs 
of freshman enthusiasm when dis- 
cussing these new facilities. “How 
did we ever manage to get along 
before?,” they say in wonder. 

Before the student unions were 


built, eating and recreational facili- 
ties at the State Colleges were 
grossly inadequate, unappealingly 


utilitarian and generally tucked 
away in basements or war surplus 
barracks, wherever space not needed 
for something else could be found. 
Walls were bare and a_ jukebox 
might blare loudly in a corner. Little 
was done to make the places attrac- 
tive, since little could be done. Space 
permitting, there might be several 
lounge chairs somewhere, maybe 
even a brace of ping pong tables to 
accommodate hundreds of students 
seeking a respite from studies. 


Source of Finance 

Construction on the nine student 
unions, which cost a total of $6,000,- 
000, was facilitated by a Federal 
loan of $5,400,000 with the balance 
coming from student fees. paid be- 
fore the unions were completed. 
The Federal loan is to be repaid by 
the students over 40 vears thru a $9 
per semester student union assess- 
ment. The increased enrollments are 
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Madison, 


expected to shorten the repayment 
period. 

The typical student union houses 
a snack bar and a cafeteria; book 
store; meeting rooms for students 
and faculty, as well as for sororities 
and fraternities; game rooms provid- 
ing billiard and ping pong tables, 
and LaCrosse students: paid for 
their own bowling alleys; lounges 
for watching television or listening 
to records; and quite often space for 
the college newspaper and yearbook 
staffs. 

Many of the advantages and val- 
ues of these new facilities are self- 
evident, say the presidents and their 
union directors, while other attri- 
butes are less easily perceived. 

The unions have greatly improved 
campus morale by providing cen- 
tralized social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional activities on a level never be- 
fore possible. They also serve as a 
tool for better campus communica- 
tion by providing a common meet- 


Wisconsin 


ing place for the entire student 
body—dormitory residents, local stu- 
dents, and those who commute— 
thus enabling all to become better 
acquainted and to discuss mutual 
problems and exchange ideas. 


Pride of Ownership 

It is evident that the unions are 
helping establish human relationship 
concepts and are offering an environ- 
ment for learning to regulate eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual life. 
Students serving on the union boards 
of control or in similar capacities are 
developing self-governing and lead- 
ership qualities. And practical edu- 
cational experience is gained by stu- 
dents in recreation classes who con- 
duct such activities as ping pong 
tournaments. 

Presidents have also observed that 
students who pay for the union are 
beginning to exhibit an air of pro- 
prietorship which is reflected in care 
and concern for the building and its 
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Presidents have observed that students who pay for the union are beginning to exhibit 


an air of proprietorship which is 
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in care and concern for the building. 
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equipment. Students violating union 
rules are quickly called to account 
by their peers, Their property is be- 
ing damaged, their money spent. 
Since the union is one building par- 
ents and friends are always shown, 
they want it to look its best. 

Several presidents reported a pro- 
nounced student “Awakening” of in- 
terest in campus life. The opening 
of the unions has brought revitaliza- 
tion of many organizations, and new 
groups have been formed on most 
campuses. Since the State Colleges 
attract a large proportion of students 
from surrounding vicinities, they 
have labored in the past under the 
unflattering epithet, “Suitcase Col- 
lege.” This, too, is being changed by 
the unions. They have made possible 
increased social functions, especially 
on weekends, which boast increased 
attendance. At LaCrosse, President 
Rexford Mitchell said attendance at 
some functions had doubled, even 
tripled. Now students remain on 
campus over weekends for reasons 
other than writing a term paper or 
completing a laboratory experiment. 

But it’s more than simply a week- 
end transition that pleases the col- 
lege presidents, At Platteville, Presi- 
dent Bjarne Ullsvik explained that 
students no longer had to go off 
campus for refreshments and relaxa- 
tion. “Previously these trips took 
time, involved dangers in driving, 
and most of the available places 
could only be classified as undesir- 
able.” 


Safety Valve for Energy 

Increased use of the unions does 
not imply any diminished utilization 
of facilities designed specifically for 
study. Several presidents said they 
had checked their libraries during 
evening hours and generally had 
found them used to capacity. Fur- 
thermore, such use often was more 
serious and intensive, since prior to 
the unions the libraries had been 
used for somewhat social purposes. 
Now, the unions serve as an outlet 
or safety valve. And, President Rob- 
ert Williams of Whitewater quoted 
his union director as indicating that 
dormitory counselors found their 
buildings quieter, since the unions 
gave residents “the opportunity to 
vent some of their emotions as well 
as the normal nervous energy which 
so many freshmen seem to possess.” 

According to the presidents, fac- 
ulty morale also has been improved 
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The unions have improved campus morale greatly by providing centralized 
social, cultural, and recreational activities on a level never before possible. 


by the new facilities. In the past, it 
was difficult for faculty members to 
find places to eat or to converse to- 
gether, away from the students. Con- 
versely, it was also difficult to be 
with students, for casual or serious 
conversation. Now, however, many 
of the unions have faculty dining 
and coffee areas—most faculty mem- 
bers also pay union dues. Further- 
more, faculties are beginning to use 
the unions for meetings, for banquets 
or other special gatherings. Much 
the same can be said for campus 
employees who, thru union utiliza- 
tion, feel they definitely “belong” to 
the college family. 

The colleges also are finding their 
unions a valuable asset in the pub- 
lic relations realm. While student 
use always has priority, the colleges 
generally can find time and space to 
host outside organizations, especially 
those connected with education. 
Colleges located in smaller communi- 
ties, such as Platteville, River Falls, 
and Whitewater, often handle non- 
educational functions which cannot 
be accommodated elsewhere in 
town. Whitewater, for example, will 
be able to entertain some 5,000 
square dancers late this summer 
largely because of available union 
and dormitory space at the State 
College. In the larger cities, such as 
LaCrosse and Eau Claire, the policy 
is to allow civic and fraternal groups 
to use the union facilities for one 
meeting. 


Employment Benefits 
A by-product of union operation is 


the provision of part-time jobs for 
more than 650 students who, with- 
out such employment, might not be 
able to attend college. This repre- 
sents an increase of some 350 jobs 
over those available in the old facil- 
ities, and the total is expected to in- 
crease in the future. 

This feature is important because 
of increased educational costs which 
make it necessary for more students 
to find part-time employment. Last 
fall the national average annual tui- 
tion cost for a state resident was 
$229, while at the State Colleges it 
ran close to $200. 

Hence, being able to find a job— 
and making more jobs available— 
has become important, especially 
for students from low and static in- 
come levels. That this will become 
more serious in the future is indi- 
cated by several factors. First, two- 
thirds of the nation’s children are 
expected by their parents to attend 
college. Second, few parents who in- 
tend to send their children to col- 
lege realistically contemplate the ex- 
penses involved—expenses destined 
to increase each year, 

A recent survey indicated that 
60% of the parents who expected 
their children to attend college had 
not started any savings plan for 
that purpose. And of the 40% who 
had started saving, the median 
amount saved last year was $150. 

With this problem in mind, the 
general policy of the Board of Re- 
gents of State Colleges has been to 
encourage the creation of increased 
employment opportunities, and em- 





phasis is placed on the student 
unions. 

However, employment opportun- 
ities in the unions vary, depending 
upon several factors. Some adminis- 
trators like to employ as many stu- 
dents as possible, altho it may limit 
the number of hours each can work. 
Others believe that granting ex- 
tended employment to fewer stu- 
dents is better. Additional factors in- 
clude the size of the student union 
and the college enrollment, as well 
as the employment policies of the 
catering companies which operate 
the food services on some campuses. 

An indication of the variations ex- 
isting—caused by one or a combina- 
tion of the above factors—is illus- 
trated by the union at Platteville 
which employs 92 students who 
work about four hours a week, and 
the union at LaCrosse which em- 
ploys 184 students who average 
about 12 hours a week. 


Presidents’ Reactions 

Presently, students work from four 
to 14 hours a week and average 
about 80 cents an hour, altho the 
pay range is from 60 cents to $1. Eau 
Claire employs 38 students, La 
Crosse 184, Oshkosh 60, Platteville 
92, River Falls 27, Stevens Point 134, 
Stout 50, Superior 25, and White- 
water 46. 

With almost half a year behind 
them, the presidents and the student 
union directors agree on the exist- 
ence of one major and basic prob- 
lem—the unions are already too 
small for the student populations 
they accommodate, When they were 
being planned in 1956, the total state 
college enrollment was 11,304, and 
when they opened last fall it had 
reached 14,338. Space is at a pre- 
mium, whether in the snack _ bar, 
cafeteria, game room or in offices. 
Explained President Leonard Haase 
of Eau Claire, “Utilization of the 
building is beyond all expectations. 
There are times each day when it 
has almost 100% occupancy.” This 
situation will increase, largely un- 
abated, as the enrollments climb, By 
1962, for instance, the total enroll- 
ment of the state college system is 
estimated at some 19,900. 

No matter the problems to come, 
the colleges at least have a facility 
which will be integral to the solu- 
tion of many. In fact some believe 
that the student unions still have 
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hidden assets to unveil. John R. 
Amacker, student union director at 
Stevens Point, succinctly insists that 
the surface of union capabilities has 
just been touched: “As the colleges 
get larger the union will play an 
ever increasing role in the campus 
life. The things you find out now are 
only the beginning of a long story.” 


SOVIET EDUCATION ... 


(Continued from Page 9) 


much emphasis on the academic 
subjects. Thus, the Soviets complain 
that the graduates of their 10-year 
schools who do not go on to college 
are not fitted for anything else. This 
largely explains the increasing em- 
phasis on vocational subjects. 

Another common complaint is 
that even those who go on to col- 
lege, have no concept of how to do 
independent research or study on 
their own. They are used to specific 
assignments. It is also complained 
that teachers are insufficiently con- 
cerned with methods. It is now re- 
alized in the Soviet Union, as it is 
realized here, that the basis of all 
learning is interest. This is despite 
the fact that many of our critics have 
been saying, “Let teachers forget 
about methods—they worry far too 
much about how to teach and too 
little about what to teach.” In the 
Soviet Union there is, among edu- 
cators at least, the opposite trend. 

Some Americans have praised the 
Soviet 10-year school on the grounds 
that it really makes pupils work. The 
Russians have been complaining that 
their pupils have been working far 
too hard to understand what they 
are doing and are not having time 
to have fun and to live as young 
people should live. 

The educational revolution we 
speak about is now going on. It adds 
a year to the 10-year school and de- 
votes, in the last three years, two 
days out of the six-day school week 
to work in the factory, on the farm 
or at a construction project. Also, 
there is increasing emphasis in the 
school on reducing the amount of 
homework and on teachers improv- 
ing their methods so that pupils will 
be interested in what they are doing. 


Q: Does this mean that the So- 
viets are abandoning the system 
that gave them their top scientists? 








A: I think that what this means is 
that the Soviets are attempting to 
alter radically the system which 
they believe had very little to do 
with producing their top scientists 
and in which there was too much 
wasted effort by too many pupils— 
and therefore by the school. 


Q: How would you sum up the 
major strengths and weaknesses of 
Soviet education? Where do you 
think Soviet education is going from 
here and what are the implications 
for education here? 


A: Soviet education has just had 
introduced into it a new type of 
diversification. Instead of the cur- 
riculum being almost entirely aca- 
demic, as the curriculum of the 
10-year school has been, there is 
now this new area of vocational 
emphasis. This is partly, at least, in 
deference to the vast majority of 
pupils who are not going on to col- 
lege and for whom the uniquely 
academic emphasis is not appropri- 
ate. However, the Soviets are still 
clinging to the fiction, or at least to 
the theory, that everyone who goes 
on to the 11-year school must reach 
the same standard of academic 
achievement in all subjects and must 
take the same amount of vocational 
work. There will be some element 
of choice in the 11-year school, but 
it will be extremely restricted. 

I would say that the Soviets are 
still struggling to preserve the single 
standard despite this new element 
of diversity in their curriculum, I 
think that very likely in the future— 
I don’t know how distant—they will 
come around to seeing the futility 
of this. I would say the implication 
for the United States is that we are 
following the right path in attempt- 
ing to improve education for all 
types of people and for all interests 
—that it would be futile for us to set 
up a single standard on the Soviet 
example and think that by having a 
single high standard for everyone, 
we are doing either everyone or so- 
ciety a favor. I would also say 
Soviet education is attempting to 
act on the realization that the arous- 
ing of interest is a basic point in 
teaching—and that education is not 
a mere accumulation of facts. I 
think that this also shows that we 
are heading in the right path, devot- 
ing great attention to how you 
arouse interest in a subject. 
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VAILABLE evidence points out 
that a significant part of our 
school age population is not making 
adequate use of its attributes. We 
are concerned primarily with intel- 
lectual growth but recognize the 
need to consider emotional growth 
too. This evidence, tho fragmentary, 
is frightening as one considers its 
probable scope. The accompanying 
human misery cannot be reckoned. 
We are faced with a dilemma. If we 
do not alter the conditions which 
create unsocial and/or asocial per- 
sonalities, the eventual destruction 
of civilization is assured, If we at- 
tempt to institutionalize all person- 
alities who deviate from a kind of 
norm, our entire society may be up- 
set and half of us will end up guard- 
ing the other half. 

On the national scene, estimates 
of all degrees of disturbed children 
in the school age population range 
from 15% to 35%. In a study of de- 
linquency among school age chil- 
dren which was conducted under 
the auspices of the NEA (the con- 
clusions drawn are not necessarily 
those of the NEA), a team of per- 
sons from several disciplines and 
education estimated that we will be 
producing a million new delinquents 
a year by 1965 if conditions in so- 
ciety are not changed. 

Evidence from our Selective Serv- 
ice Program, (designed to man our 
armed forces) indicates that 2 of 
every 5 persons presently called up 
are rejected for physical reasons. 
We are all familiar with the success 
of brainwashing practiced on Amer- 
icans by the communists in North 
Korea. Yet, a recent television pro- 
gram noted that Turkish troops to a 
man did not succumb to these same 
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Mental Health 
In the Classroom 


Techniques have been found to strengthen the education 
of the emotionally disturbed children in order to prevent 
severe consequences which may arise later in life. 


ELY SIRES 
Supervisor of Mental Health 
State Department of Public Instruction 


mental tortures. Are we then to con- 
clude that our way of life is produc- 
ing individuals who are mentally 
and physically soft? 


Evidence Disturbing 

In Wisconsin, the evidence tho 
fragmentary, is also disturbing. A 
number of school officials and teach- 
ers were asked in an incidental man- 
ner for their best estimates of the 
percentage of children in their 








She appeared to be lost in dreams. 


school or classroom who were not 
progressing academically as_ their 
potential indicated they should, The 
responses ranged from 10% to 35%. 
These hs sao roughly averaged 
about 25%. One administrator of a 
small sized city system reacted with 
“that’s quite a question.” 

In a large city system, fairly good 
evidence shows that the regular at- 


tendance of two children in every 

three classrooms (about 2%) is un- 

desirable. In addition, this evidence 
showed that one child in every 

building (about one-tenth of 1%) 

was so disturbed that he required 

round the clock treatment. 

Thus, the evidence seems to point 
to four levels of mental states with 
which schools must deal. These are 
mental states of children requiring: 

1. A normally sound developmental 

program of education (about three- 

fourths of the population), 

. Special consideration by the class- 
room teacher (about one-fourth of 
the population), ; 

3. A modified educational program 
(about 2% of the population), and 

4. Services from community, county, 

state, and private institutions and 

hospitals (rare). 


iw) 


Mental Health and Education 

Theoretically we accepted as an 
ideal the principle that every child 
has a right to succeed in life. Our 
society has been organized on this 
basis. It has enacted compulsory 
school attendance legislation and has 
spent billions of dollars for capital 
expenditure and for staff and mate- 
rials in creating a system of schools 
which cover the length and breadth 
of the nation. Wisconsin has gener- 
ally followed this pattern. Here, 
legislation requires attendance of 
all children from ages 7 thru 16 and 
in cities from ages 7 thru 18. 

Early approaches to education 
have been concerned primarily with 
intellectual growth of children—ac- 
ceptably the first business of the 
school. This is an important empha- 
sis, but it must be remembered that 
full intellectual growth is dependent 
upon accompanying satisfactory 
emotional development. A case in 
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point might be the child who in his 
home or in the classroom with his 
mother seated in a corner performs 
at an exceedingly high level. Yet 
when we remove the necessary in- 
gredients which help him feel se- 
cure, it is difficult if not impossible 
for him to concentrate on the tasks 
at hand. Another case in point 
might be the child who, because of 
difficulty with another child, cannot 
control his own behavior and_ his 
emotions cause him to jab pencils 
at the child who is the object of his 
hostility. This child, too, is pre- 
vented from focusing on the task at 
hand thus retarding his intellectual 
growth. A third case might be the 
child whose life is so disorganized 
that the same pattern of randomized 
and unfocused attention comes into 
school with him. We could pursue 
this analysis indefinitely, but suffice 
to say that every teacher observes 
this kind of unrealistic adaptation to 
schools on the part of some children. 

These frustrations and blocks to 
learning are phenomena which oc- 
cur in the lives of all people. The 
death or illness of a loved one may 
inhibit purposeful activity for vary- 
ing periods. These periods may be 
quite short for some and very long 
for others. With still another group 
of individuals, such a crisis may re- 
sult in increased productivity. As we 
can readily see, some persons deal 
with their emotions more ade- 
quately than others. 

The question which arises is 
whether the school program can 
make a positive contribution to the 
mental health of children, 


Teacher and Mental Health 
Relating the activities of the 
teacher to the four mental states 
which we identified earlier, necessi- 
tates that we consider one more per- 
son as we discuss the role of the 
teacher—namely the parent. We 
have recognized the importance of 
the partnership of the parents and 
the teachers in helping children to 
mature. A strong bond between the 
parents and the teacher with an 
honest unitary purpose—to help the 
youngster develop and _ strengthen 
his attributes appears to be an es- 
sential ingredient, May we relate a 
history of how the devotion and ac- 
tivity of a father and a teacher are 
helping one Wisconsin girl? 
This story takes place in a rather 
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isolated small city. A state depart- 
ment supervisor was asked to look 
in on a 5th grade child because she 
was a non-reader. When this child 
was in the first grade, the teacher 
suspected that she was retarded. A 
psychologist from the division for 
the handicapped derived an I.Q. of 
115 on the Stanford Binet. Question 
of placing reliability on the results 
of the administration of one instru- 
ment was raised when the child was 
in the third grade. Another test with 
the Wechsler-Bellvue produced an- 
other I.Q. of 115 at that time. 
The process was repeated by an- 
other tester at the 5th grade level. 
The I.Q. on the Wechsler-Bellvue 
was 106. 


A family history showed the girl 
to have experienced the following: 

1. Her mother had a nervous break- 
— when the child was two years 
old. 

2. Her father remarried shortly there- 
after with a woman who had two 
daughters by a previous marriage. 
Both these step-sisters were younger 
than the girl. 

3. The step-mother apparently rejected 
this child. The girl received no 
mother love and apparently no feel- 
ings of security or belonging. 

4. The father was getting started in a 
small business and devoted most of 
his time to establishing it. 

5. If the girl spilled her milk or lost a 
dime or a mitten, a tirade of abuse 
and rejection were heaped upon her 
by the step-mother. 

In school, the teachers who were 
sincerely interested in helping the 
child, focused on the reading prob- 
lem and emotional factors were not 
adequately considered. Up thru the 
fourth grade this child was a disci- 
pline problem. When first observed 
in the classroom by the state super- 
visors, she was sitting in her seat in 
such a manner that one arm ap- 
peared to be limply useless. A piece 
of paper with doodles was on the 
desk in front of her, and with her 
head resting on her other arm, she 
appeared to be lost in dreams, 


An information interview was sub- 
sequently held with the girl and the 
following questions by the super- 
visor and answers by the girl seem 
to be enlightening: 

1. Question: When were you born? 

Answer: I was two years old when I 
was born. 

2. Question: Have you any brothers or 

sisters? 
Answer: I have two sisters. 
3. Question: Who is the oldest? 
Answer: I was, but now I’m the 
youngest. 


4. Question: You don’t read or write. 

What do you do in school all day? 

Answer: I think of all the good 
things I do. 

A conference was subsequently 
held with the father. He stated that 
he had recognized the problem and 
was taking the child to a psychia- 
trist each week. The supervisor 
questioned whether this child should 
be in school at all under the then 
present circumstances. 

This conference led to increased 
activity on the part of the father. In 
consultation with the schoo] admin- 
istrator it was decided to place her 
with a teacher who seemed to under- 
stand children exceptionally well. 
In addition, the father consulted 
often with the teacher and the psy- 
chiatrist carrying information —be- 
tween those two. Also, the father’s 
increased understanding from this 
activity reached into the home. 
When the state supervisor saw this 
child during the sixth grade year, a 
reversal of personality characteris- 
tics from one excessively withdrawn 
to one actively seeking an undue 
amount of attention had been af- 
fected. In addition, the girl was 
reading at about the second grade 
level. 

A visit to the classroom of this 
teacher revealed her to have a high 
level of tolerance for the individual 
behavior patterns of the boys and 
girls, While she actively helped the 
children to progress she was able to 
understand, generally, why a_par- 
ticular boy or girl didn’t do his seat- 
work at a given time. While not 
condoning less than good behavior 
she was able to patiently seek to 
understand the causal factors and 
then attempt to assist the child to 
perform at the level of which she 
was capable. Underlying this was 
an attempt to help the child to un- 
derstand herself on an intellectual 
level and thru this understanding 
seek to modify her own behavior. 


Approach to Education 

Altho oversimplified, this kind of 
teacher technique may be termed an 
emphatic approach to education. 
This is one approach which has 
much promise for intrinsically 
strengthening (helping them gain 
intestinal fortitude) our children so 
that they will generally behave bet- 
ter and, more specifically, learn bet- 

(Turn to Page 17) 
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An Income Tax Victory 


By an appeal to the Appelate Division of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, one teacher obtained a favorable 
ruling on the deduction of expenses incurred in the 
process of improving skills thru advanced education. 


OO often we are rather com- 

placent about our rights as in- 
come taxpayers. If the teaching, pro- 
fession fails to take advantage of 
even small savings, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is not being faced 
with the great number of teachers 
who should make educational de- 
duction claims—if for no other rea- 
son than to make the Bureau aware 
of this rightful deduction. 

Most teachers believed that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue would 
put into operation the intent of the 
statement of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Robert B. Anderson: 

“The expenses incurred by a 
teacher for education may be de- 
ducted even tho such expenses are 
incurred voluntarily and even tho 
the courses taken carry academic 
credit or result in an increase in 
salary or promotion. This, in effect, 
removes the distinction previously 
drawn between self-employed per- 
sons and employees such as teach- 
ers.” 

Despite this statement and similar 
assurances by Treasury officials, 
many teachers, including myself, 
thruout the nation were denied edu- 
cational deductions or claims for re- 
fund for educational expenses. 

The specific issue involved in this 
instance was the deductibility of 
costs of completing a doctoral dis- 
sertation. While the cost for me was 
$1,100, it is not unusual for the total 
costs of such a document to run 
from $500 to $2,000. 

Costs were disallowed initially on 
the following basis: 

“Information furnished 
that you registered for the semester 
1957-58 at the University of Michi- 
gan (no courses undertaken for this 
period ) for the purpose of obtaining 
vour doctoral degree; having passed 
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the necessary written examinations 
approximately ten years prior for 
such degree; period since that time 
utilized in preparing a dissertation 
as required to fulfill requirements for 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy; you 
were employed six years ago by the 
State College of Wisconsin as As- 
sistant Director of Division of Sec- 
ondary Education under jurisdiction 
of State College Board of Regents; 
in 1954 the college was changed 
over to the University of Wisconsin 
with professorial ranks; being an 
understanding that professors of the 
University will attain a doctor's de- 
gree, It is held that the dissertation 
costs incurred to procure a doctoral 
degree do not qualify as allowable 
education expenses within the mean- 
ing of Section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 

After objecting to this ruling, and 
after further conferences, the dis- 
sertation costs were once again dis- 
allowed, this time on the basis that 
work on the graduate level was con- 
tinued for purely personal reasons. 
Again, Section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code was cited. 

I once more objected to the rul- 
ing, and requested a hearing before 
the Appellate Division of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

Thus I found myself in the posi- 
tion of teachers reported in the NEA 
Research Memo 1958-20, dated No- 
vember, 1958, The memo reads, in 
part: 

“Obtaining an advanced degree. 
Many teachers have reported that 
agents in their areas hold that ex- 
penses are not deductible if an ad- 
vanced degree was obtained. It 
seems definite that obtaining an ad- 
vanced degree is a ‘red flag’ to the 
agents and raises the presumption 
that the expenses are not deductible. 


Either of two reasons, and some- 
times both, are given for this pre- 
sumption: a) that obtaining an ad- 
vanced degree makes the expenses 
personal in nature and therefore not 
deductible; b) that those who obtain 
advanced degrees receive a sub- 
stantial increase in salary or position 
and that therefore the expenses are 
not deductible. It should be noted 
that there is nothing in the ruling 
which states that obtaining an ad- 
vanced degree alone, causes the ex- 
penses to be nondeductible. This 
means that the teacher, if he can, 
should rebut the presumption. If the 
teacher can honestly state that he 
did not receive a substantial ad- 
vancement in salary or position, and 
that obtaining the advanced degree 
was only incidental to the primary 
purpose of improving himself as a 
teacher, he may be able to convince 
the agent that his expenses are de- 
ductible. Much depends upon how 
the teacher expresses himself, assum- 
ing, of course, he is honest in so 
doing.” 

The experiences cited are very 
hard to understand in light of a Bu- 
reau directive which reads: 

1.162—5: Expenses for education— 
a) Expenditures made by a taxpayer 
for his education are deductible’ if 
they are for education (including 
research activities) undertaken _pri- 
marily for the purpose of: 1) main- 
taining or improving skills required 
by the taxpayer in his employment 
or other trade or business, or 2) 
meeting the express requirements of 
a taxpaver’s employer, or the re- 
quirements or applicable law or reg- 
ulations, imposed as a condition to 
the retention by the taxpaver of his 
salary, status, or employment. 

It was contended that a teacher 
who is emploved- and continues to 
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do graduate work is doing it to main- 
tain or improve his skills. In the for- 
mal protest required for a hearing 
before the Appellate Division, some 
21 reasons were submitted as justi- 
fication for the deductibility of the 
educational expenses involved. 
Thruout the months preceding the 
hearing, I was in touch with both 
the WEA and the NEA, Thru au- 
thorization of the WEA Welfare 
Committee, the WEA’s attorney filed 
a “friendly brief” related to the ap- 
pellate hearing. In essence, the brief 
contended that the costs of writing 
a dissertation and carrying on the 
research to complete the work can 
legally be read into the directive. 
The Appellate Division accepted 
the contention, as documented, that 





the prime purpose of the taxpayer 
was to improve his skills as outlined 
in 1.162-5 of the Bureau's directives. 

What does all of the above mean 
to the WEA membership? It simply 
means that thru the persistent efforts 
of one of its members who started 
his graduate work while a junior 
high school teacher and who con- 
tinued such work for 20 years, and 
thru the cooperation of the WEA, 
another big step has been made to- 
ward more equitable tax considera- 
tion for the teaching profession, It 
means that under proper conditions 
teachers pursuing graduate work are 
more likely to obtain favorable ac- 
ceptance of dissertation or thesis 
costs. If we fight for principles with 
a united effort, victory is the result. 


Will You Have a Contract on April 15? 


F YOU want a contract by April 

15, be sure that this doesn't 
happen to you. Don’t be the teacher 
who finds himself without one for 
1960-61 due to negligence or lack of 
understanding of the Continuing 
Contract Law. Almost every year 
since the enactment of the law over 
a decade ago a few teachers and a 
few boards of education have not 
observed the provisions of the act. 
As a result the WEA Welfare Com- 
mittee has been called in order to try 
to adjust the differences between 
the teacher and the board. In some 
cases the teacher has been right and 
in some cases the board, but in all 
cases it was an unpleasant situation 
for one was the winner and one the 
loser. The law is definite and spe- 
cific, and he who reads it carefully 
and observes its provisions will save 
himself an unwanted experience. It 
must be remembered that both the 
teacher and the board have a re- 
sponsibility to act. 

The text of the Continuing Con- 
tract Law is as follows: 

“39.45 Conrracrs or ScHOooL TEACH- 
ers. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any 
person who holds a teacher’s certificate 
issued by the state superintendent of 
schools or a classification status under the 
state board of vocational and adult edu- 
cation and whose legal employment  re- 
quires such certificate of classification 
status, excepting part-time teachers and 
teachers employed by any local board of 
vocational and adult education in any city 
of the first class and excepting teachers 
employed by any board of school directors 
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in any city of the first class created and 
existing under chapter 459, laws 1907, as 
amended. 

(2) All teachers as defined in this sec- 
tion shall be given written notice of re- 
newal or refusal of his or her contract 
for the ensuing school year on or before 
April 1 of the school year during which 
said teacher holds a contract by the man- 
aging body or other proper officer of the 
school or system in which the teacher is 
employed. When no such notice is given 
on or before April 1, the contract of 
teaching service then in force shall be 
continued for the ensuing school year, A 
teacher receiving a notice of renewal of 
contract for the ensuing year from the 
employing board or proper officer, or a 
teacher who does not receive a notice of 
renewal or refusal of his or her contract 
for the ensuing school year on or before 
April 1, shall accept or reject, in writing, 
such contract no later than April 15 fol- 
lowing. No teachers shall be employed or 
dismissed except by a majority of vote of 
the full membership of the managing body 
or board. Nothing in this section shall 
prevent the modification or termination of 
a contract by mutual agreement of the 
teacher and the school board.” 


Medical Examinations 
Required of Teachers 


In addition to the Continuing 
Contract Law there are other stat- 
utes enacted by the 1957 Legislature 
which vitally concern all teachers. 
The specific laws are found in Chap- 
ter 393, Laws of 1957, which repeal 
and recreate Section 40.30 (10m) 
(a). Section 143.16 refers specifi- 
cally to the X-ray or tuberculin test. 
The following are the laws affecting 
teachers: 


1; Every school employee enter- 
ing upon new employment must 
have a complete physical examina- 
tion including a chest X-ray or 
tuberculin test. The examination 
must be made by a licensed physi- 
cian employed by the school board 
or under contract with the board 
and shall be paid for by the board. 
In case the board does not secure 
the services of a physician, the 
teacher may select his own physi- 
cian who shall be paid by the school 
board. The cost of such examina- 
tions, including the X-ray or the 
tuberculin test, shall be paid out of 
district funds. 

2. If the employee continues in 
the service of the district, the fre- 
quency of the required physical ex- 
amination shall be determined by 
the school board. 

3. The chest X-ray or tuberculin 
test must be required at least once 
every three years. 

4. In the 1959 session of the Leg- 
islature 40.30 (10m) (a) and 143.16 
were amended “to apply to every 
employee of the district.” In the 
case of a new employee the board 
“may permit the employee to sub- 
mit proof of the examination, chest 
X-ray or tuberculin test which com- 
plies with this section taken within 
the past two years in lieu of requir- 
ing such examination, X-ray or test.” 
The amendment to Section 143.16 
makes the provision applicable to 
private and parochial schools. 


To Teachers Everywhere 

It is not surprising that teachers, trained 
as they are to deal protectively and help- 
fully with young people, should focus a 
major portion of their guidance efforts on 
those who seem most in need of help, such 
as the retarded and the delinquents. But 
there are students at the high end of the 
scale who present an even more important 
problem as far as society is concerned. 
Within the framework of concern for all, 
guidance should give particular attention 
to abler students. 


Pursuit of Excellence—Rockefeller 
Foundation Report 
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HE Wisconsin Education Asso- 

ciation has sponsored a group 
income protection and _ hospitaliza- 
tion program with the Washington 
National Insurance Company of 
Evanston, IIl., for 
the past 15 years. 
It has been one 
of the most im- 
portant welfare 
projects ever un- 
dertaken by the 
WEA. Noting the 
large number of 
members of the 
Association who 
have been in- 
sured in the program and the bene- 
fits which have been paid, it has 
been considered most successful. 

Wisconsin was one of the first 
state associations to sponsor group 
insurance with the Washington Na- 
tional, and since then 13 other state 
organizations have adopted pro- 
grams with the Company for their 
members. In Wisconsin the success 
of the program is attributed to sup- 
port and the cooperation of admin- 
istrators and local associations. 

During the 15 years Washington 
National representatives have trav- 
eled hundreds of thousands of miles 
thruout the state in order to tell the 
teachers the group insurance story. 
At the present time five representa- 
tives are introducing the program to 
new teachers and are serving the 
many thousands who have found the 
need for income protection and hos- 
pital insurance, From the beginning 
an office was established in Madison 
and only last year it was moved to 
the Wisconsin Tower Building, 606 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, to 
better serve the teachers of the state. 
From the Milwaukee office weekly 
go thousands of dollars of prompt 
benefit payments to Wisconsin policy 
holders. 

The five Washington National 
salaried employees working out of 
the Milwaukee office have received 
thoro training at the Company’s 
Home Office in Evanston and are 
ready to give a full explanation of 
the program to faculty or associa- 
tion meetings on request. 


EDWARD BUTCHER 


Introducing Representatives 

A brief sketch of the Washington 
National representatives in Wiscon- 
sin will serve as an introduction to 
those who have not become ac- 
quainted with them. 
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The Wisconsin Education 
Association has sponsored 


15 Years of Income Protection 
and Hospitalization Program 


Edward J. Butcher, group super- 
visor, is a native of Wisconsin and 
a 1947 graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin. A 13-year veteran with 
Washington National, he joined the 
Company immediately upon gradua- 
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tion from the University. During 
World War II he served as a First 
Lieutenant in the Marine Corps and 
now holds a rank of Captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
William J. Cashin, assistant group 
supervisor, is a native of Rhode Is- 
land, but has been living in the Mid- 
west for more than 10 years, having 
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graduated from Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, IIl., in 1949. Bill, too, 
joined the Company immediately 
upon graduation from college and 
now has 11 years of service to his 
credit. 

Peter D. Barkley is also from Wis- 
consin. Pete was graduated from 
Ripon College in 1956 and was em- 
ployed by the Washington National 
the same year. After two years of 
military service as a cavalry officer 
in Germany, he was assigned to the 





Company’s Wisconsin group office 
in 1958. 

Clayton R. Buntrock, a Califor- 
nian who likes Wisconsin, joined the 
Company upon graduation from St. 
Olaf College in 1957. 

Robert L. Ramey, a Carleton grad- 
uate, began working for the com- 
pany on a full-time basis after grad- 
uation in 1955. Bob is a native of 
Wilmette, Il]., and while a student 
at New Trier High School, joined 
the Company staff on a part-time 
basis during summer vacations. 


MENTAL HEALTH ... 
(Continued from Page 14) 


ter. Parents, too, could profit from 
such an approach to helping chil- 
dren learn and mature. 

Even tho the best known tech- 
niques were applied by parents and 
teachers it is suspected that some 
children will spill over emotionally 
and need special consideration. At 
times the classroom teacher, with 
consultation from a person who was 
educated to deal with clinical serv- 
ices may be all that is necessary to 
bring the youngster back into har- 
mony with his environment, At other 
times some clinical service as an ad- 
junct to instruction may be needed. 
Clinical service in an institution or 
hospital with support from instruc- 
tion may be needed in the rarer 
cases. 

While we are still seeking more 
empirical evidence that the kinds 
of activities which we are recom- 
mending really work, we have 
enough favorable evidence to merit 
our using these techniques in 
strengthening our children. Here 
presently lie the hopes that the pre- 
dictions of the incidence of de- 
linquency will not actually occur nor 
will brainwashing of Americans ever 
be so successful again. Here also 
lies the hope that children’s school 
work may be improved to more 
closely measure up to their possible 
achievement. 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. 
Work toward your degree. 


June 27—August 5 
June 13-24 

July 25-August 5 
Two special consultants, DR. LELAND JACOBS, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University and DR. HENRY J. OTTO, Chair- 


man of the Educational Administration Department, University of Texas, 
and fourteen guest teachers will supplement the regular faculty. 
Among the noted educators during the Summer Sessions: 
DR. JOHN I. GOODLAD Director of the Center for Teacher Education 
University of Chicago 
MAURICE B. MITCHELL President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
DR. HAROLD A. DELP Director of Little City, Palatine, Illinois 
(a center for education of handicapped children) 


6-week term: 


2-week terms: July 11-22 


August 8-19 


Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coeducational. Modest tuition. Conveniently 
located on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses leading to 
B.Ed., M.Ed. degrees. 


Science in an Air-Atoimic Age offered during final two-week session. 
Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2834 Sheridan Road, Evanston, lilinois 
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Something Extra 


... for the teacher 


. . . for their students. 


The New I Learn To Write, grades 1-8. 
Teachable 
Challenging 


Interesting 


. . . the Sensible solution 
to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 




















After March 1, 1960, the office of 
the State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem will be located at 212 North 
Bassett Street, Madison 3, Wis. This 
is a new office building, and the 
Retirement System will occupy the 
entire second floor. Members of 
the System are invited to visit the 
office. 


Variable Annuity Reminder 

A member of the Combined 
Group may elect at any time to par- 
ticipate in the variable annuity plan 
and thereby have one half of his fu- 
ture required deposits paid into the 
variable annuity fund. Such election 
becomes effective on the following 
July 1. The member may, in addi- 
tion, elect to have 10% per year, for 
not to exceed five years, of his pres- 
ent accumulations transferred to the 
variable annuity fund. For those who 
came into the Combined Group in 
1957, this option expires on May 1, 
1960. Forms and information may 
be obtained from the Teachers Re- 
tirement Office. 


Vesting of Teacher Retirement 
Funds Upheld by Court 
A decision rendered by Judge Ed- 
win M. Wilkie upheld the conten- 
tion of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Board that Teacher Retire- 


| ment funds cannot be used to pay 


expenses of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on the Study of Retirement 
Systems. Following is a quotation 
from the court decision, which may 
be appealed to a higher court 


| by defendant E. C. Giessel, direc- 
| tor of the Division of Budget and 
| Accounts: 


It follows that the attempt of the legis- 
lature in Chapter 477, Laws of 1955, to 
reimburse the general fund from the 
“Teachers Retirement Fund” must be 
struck down as an impairment of vested 
contract rights existing between the mem- 
ber teachers and the State of Wisconsin 
in violation of Article 1, Section 12, Wis- 
consin Constitution, and Article 1, Section 
10, United States Constitution, and be- 
cause it deprives them of their property 
without due process of law in violation of 
Article XIV Section 1, United States 
Constitution. 

The Teachers Retirement Board 
had refused to pay the $18,737.14 
partial expenses of the study com- 
mission. Defendant withheld said 
amount from state deposit transfers 
to the Teachers Retirement Fund. 

Ray L. LILLYWHITE 


Executive Secretary 
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NEA Convention Expected 
To Attract 20,000 to Los 
Angeles, June 26—July 1 


WASHINGTON-—Returning to Los An- 
geles for the first time since 1931, the Na- 
tional Education Association’s ninety- 
eighth annual convention is expected to at- 
tract nearly 20,000 educators from all over 
the country. The convention will open 
June 26 and close July 1. 

Theme of the meeting will be: “A 
United Profession Enhances Quality in 
Education.” This will be developed in 
more than 400 meetings thruout the six 
days of the convention. 

Among the speakers will be Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.), as aspirant for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, and 
Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R.-Ky.), 
former ambassador to India. The Very 
Rev. Robert J. McCracken, pastor of the 
Riverside Church in New York, will con- 
duct the vesper service on the opening 
day of the convention. 


Problems of Teaching 


Reports are to be received from the 
various committees, commissions, depart- 
ments, and units of the NEA which have 
been concerned during the year with 
problems confronting the teaching profes- 
sion. Among the topics to be discussed by 
the delegates are efforts at textbook cen- 
sorship by nonprofessional groups. 

Concurrent with the business sessions 
for delegates on Tuesday and Thursday, 
there will be meetings, chiefly for non- 
delegates, at which new developments on 
the educational scene will be explored. 
The titles for these sessions are: “The 
Changing World and Its Implications for 
Education,” “Schools of the World,” “New 
Learning Resources,” and “Objectives of 
Education in the Space Age.” 

Thursday afternoon, under the general 
heading of “New Frontiers in Education,” 
there will be four meetings, devoted to 
the elementary school, the secondary 
school, higher education, and the NEA 


U.S. Senate Passes School Aid Bill Which Provides 
For Classroom Construction and Teachers’ Salaries 


4 
a: 5 on SEALS ._ 


in ane 





project on the instructional program of the 
public schools. Also on that day there will 
be three concurrent meetings concerned 
with the development of effective local 
education associations. 

For Classroom Teachers Night, June 29, 
the Los Angeles Symphony will play in 
the Hollywood Bowl. 


Madison Schools Take Part 
In Educational TV Project 


MADISON—Children in 10 advanced 
seventh and eighth grade mathematics 
classes of six Madison schools are taking 
part in a pilot educational television proj- 
ect. The course in ninth grade algebra will 
embody the latest principles of both teach- 
ing and mathematics. 

Because the class is broadcast Tuesday 
and Thursday at 10:30 a.m. over channel 
21, WHA-TV, interested townspeople in 
the area, as well as other schools, will be 
able to tune in if they desire. 

The man before the camera will be 
Donovan R. Lichtenberg, a mathematics 
teacher at Wisconsin High. He will teach 
some of the latest mathematics principles 
which have been heartily boosted by 
Henry Van Engen of the _ university’s 
School of Education. 

(Turn to Page 22) 


WESPA Schedules Top Talent for Eau Claire Confab 


EAU CLAIRE-—Some 1,000 educators 
are expected to participate in the spring 
conference of the Wisconsin Elementary 
School Principals Association at Eau 
Claire Friday and Saturday, May 6-7. 
Site of the conclave will be the Wiscon- 
sin State College campus. 

Five keynote speakers will be on the 
program, They include Ruth Strickland, 
professor of education at Indiana Univer- 
sity; Finis E. Engelman, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators; E. T. McSwain, 
dean of the Northwestern University 
School of Education; Daniel A. Prescott, 
director of Child Study, University of 
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Maryland; and President C. A. Elvehjem, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Headline speakers will also serve as 
assembly speakers. In addition, four pan- 
els will serve as follow-ups of the presen- 
tations. 

Fred Nelson, principal of the Boyd 
Elementary School at Eau Claire, and 
general chairman of the spring confer- 
ence, reports a _ smorgasbord is scheduled 
for 6:30, May 5, and the traditional ban- 
quet for May 6. Convention programs 
will be in the hands of WESPA members 
the last week in March. 

Helen Ferslev, principal of the Tank 
Elementary School at Green Bay, is presi- 
dent of the Association. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Senate on 
Feb. 4 passed a $1,834,000,000 school aid 
bill to provide federal grants for both 
classroom construction and for teachers’ 
salaries for two years by a vote of 51-34. 

The Senate vote was the latest move in 
the long fight running back to 1871 to 
win congressional passage of general fed- 
eral support for public elementary and 
high schools. Senate aides said it was the 
first time in history that support for teach- 
ers’ salaries had been singled out for spe- 
cific mention in an education bill. 

The outcome was an important victory 
for the National Education Association , 
and other teacher organizations over the 
nation. The NEA has campaigned for 
teacher salary help as part of an over-all 
education aid program. 


Senators Support Bill 


Both Wisconsin senators supported the 
measure during its course thru the Senate. 
Senator William Proxmire voted for the 
bill, and Senator Alexander Wiley was 
paired in favor of the measure (Pairing is 
a long established and accepted courtesy 
in representative bodies. It is a practice 
whereby one legislator agrees to refrain 
from voting on a measure at the request of 
a colleague who takes the opposite view 
and who is unable to be present for the 
vote). 

The annual grand total in the bill was 
obtained by multiplying the number of 
school age children in the country by $20. 
However, the money would be allocated 
among the states on relative school age 
population as weighted by relative income 
per school age child. 


Matching Requirements 

There would be no matching require- 
ment for the first year, but in the second 
year the states would have to put up an 
average of one dollar for each four of fed- 
eral aid. This would vary sharply among 
the states based on their wealth. For in- 
stance New York would have to put up 
50 cents for each dollar of federal funds, 
while Mississippi could get $23 of aid for 
each matching dollar. Wisconsin would be 
entitled to grants of $21,618,000 for each 
of the two years. 

On the first roll call 42 Democrats and 
9 Republicans voted for passage, while 12 
Democrats joined 22 Republicans in op- 
position. 


Nixon Breaks Tie 


A vote on an earlier version of the bill 
which would have provided $25 per child 
resulted in a tie of 44 to 44. To break the 
tie Vice President Nixon voted in the 
negative which resulted in the defeat of 
the measure. 

Federal support for education faces two 
formidable hurdles, however, before the 

(Turn to Page 29) 




















Come to Summer Sessions 
at Madison. Join us in cele- 
brating the 75th anniver- 
sary of The University of 
Wisconsin Summer Ses- 
sions. Attend one of the 
four-week sessions or the 
eight-week general session. 


Wisconsin’s Summer Ses- 
sions are planned for teach- 
ers. 


Eight-Week Session 
June 20—August 12 











Four-Week Sessions 
June 20-July 15 
July 18—August 12 


Explore the wide offering 
of courses in more than 75 
major fields. Or choose 
from more than 50 work- 
shops, conferences, clinics, 
and institutes designed to 
further your professional 
attainment. 













Write now for your per- 
sonal copy of the 1960 
Summer Sessions bulletin: 





Director of Summer Ses- 
sions, 104 Extension Build- 
ing, Dept. WJ, Madison 6. 


camera. Summer, 1926. 
H$ 31 
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Florence Sims Scholarship Girls pose for the 
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EDITION 


ENGLISH 
IN 
ACTION 


for grades 9-12 
Tressler, Christ, 
Terino, Starkey 


th 


EDITION 


Texts 
Teacher’s Editions 


Teacher’s Manuals and 
Answer Books 


Practice Books 


Teacher’s Editions of 
Practice Books 


Supplementary Tests 


th 


EDITION 


Just published... 
Over 50 per cent 

new material... 

An entirely new format 


D. C. HEATH and Company 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Representatives: 
Robert K. Fixmer 
John C. Patterson 








UW Pres. Elvehjem Offers 
| 3-Point Education Program 


MADISON—University of Wisconsin 
President Conrad A. Elvehjem laid down 
a three-point program for the improve- 
ment of education before a meeting of 
hardware dealers on the UW campus re- 
cently, He told the 
dealers that na- 
tional security and 
economic momen- 
tum are at stake in 
the current educa- 
tional crisis. 

To meet the chal- 
lenge he said the 
University would 
like to see that: 

l. Every young- 
ster who can bene- 
fit from higher edu- 
cation should have an opportunity to 





CONRAD A. ELVEHJEM 


| obtain it. 


2. Youngsters of great promise should 


| be identified early, encouraged to get all 


the education they can master, and be 
given special educational challenges all 
along the way. 

3. Improvement in education must 
cover the whole span of education from 
kindergarten to post-doctoral work. 


Fee Increase Opposed 

Elvehjem was critical of those who 
would increase fees and other student 
charges. “In effect this would mean that 
admission to higher education would be 
based more upon Dad’s bankroll rather 
than son’s brains,” he said. 

The University is attempting to aid the 
hardest pressed and most worthy students 
with scholarships, fellowships, loans and 
part-time jobs, he said, but there is not 
enough of these to meet current needs. 

“IT can think of no more basic way that 
you, as an individual, can help maintain 
the security of the nation and the pros- 


perity of our economy than by taking the 


leadership in your own communities in 
local action to help these youngsters get 
the education they need,” Elvehjem con- 


| cluded. 


Wisconsin Math Teachers 


To Have All-Day Session 


RACINE—The Wisconsin Mathematics 
Council has planned an all-day confer- 
ence at the S. C. Johnson School in Ra- 
cine on March 19 which will be of interest 
to all mathematics teachers and especially 
those at the elementary level. Beginning 
at 9:00 A.M., the session is designed to 
bring to the teachers’ attention some of the 
experimental work that is being carried 
on thruout the country. 

Highlighting the program will be teach- 
ing demonstrations by David Page, direc- 
tor of the University of Illinois Arithmetic 
Project. He will use material from the 
Illinois project in teaching two classes— 
one on the second grade level, the other 
on the sixth grade level. 

E. Glenadine Gibb of Iowa State 
Teachers College will review other cur- 
rent approaches to teaching elementary 
mathematics. 





Following a luncheon, a discussion of 
the demonstrations by a panel of teachers 
will bring forth opposing views on these 
materials. 

The Racine branch of the Association 
of Childhood Education is cooperating by 
having its “Sharing Ideas” display. This 
has been a popular event in past years 
and should be of interest to all. 

The price of the luncheon will be $1.50. 
Reservations may be made with: Berna- 
dine Gement, Jerstad Agerholm School, 
Racine, by Mar. 12. A nominal registra- 
tion fee will be charged. 


Our WEA Honor Roll 


In our special January Journal report- 
ing the action of our Representative As- 
sembly and committees during the year, 
we included an honor roll of educational 
systems which had attained 100% mem- 
ship in the WEA by January 1, 1960. We 
asked you to check it to see if your 
school system was omitted when it should 
have been listed. Apparently we failed to 
report three systems which should have 
been included, and are adding three which 
have been reported since Jan. 1. 


They are: 
Altoona 


Arcadia 
Barron County 


Black Earth 
Eau Claire County 
Wild Rose 


EDUCATIONAL TV PROJECT... 
(Continued from Page 19) 


The course is experimental and con- 
fined to the Madison Public Schools. Most 
of the financing is being done by the Wis- 
consin Improvement Program, endowed by 
the Ford Foundation and administered by 
the university. Its purpose is to improve 
instructional techniques for all schools 
thru research and experimentation. The 
schools will pay a small percentage of the 
cost for special receivers. 

“If this project proves successful (the 
benefits) will be made available to other 
schools in the state, to other Madison 
schools, and also to fields other than 
mathematics. 

Aspects of the plan are: 

1. The classes using television will be 
one regularly scheduled and for which the 
children will receive full credit. 

2. The regular teacher will remain in 
charge of the class at all times, and also 
participate in orientation sessions with of- 
ficials of the Wisconsin Improvement Pro- 
gram. 

3. Follow-thru sessions will be con- 
ducted to obtain teacher opinion and eval- 
uate the programs, including finding out 
the teacher’s familiarity with the material 
before and after the programs. 

4. Course content will be determined 
jointly by the Wisconsin Improvement 
Program and the Madison Public Schools. 
The Program will guarantee that the al- 
gebra course to be taught the eighth 
graders will be the equivalent of the usual 
first year algebra course. 

Until now individual teachers have 
sometimes arranged, often with the help 
of PTA groups and school officials, to have 
their classes see some programs on televi- 
sion. 
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Lake Geneva Cooperatively 
Promotes Adult Education 


LAKE GENEVA—The Lake Geneva 
Adult Education Council is an interesting 
development in a cooperative approach in 
adult education, reports Roger W. Axford, 
assistant director of the Racine Extension 
Center of the University of Wisconsin. 

A group of leaders representing many 
adult organizations of the city together 
with a representative from the public 
schools have formed the Council to pro- 
mote and coordinate adult education pro- 
grams for the people of the community. 


Example of Projects 
As an example of the projects, the Li- 
brary, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and Lake Geneva Art 
Association have co-sponsored liberal adult 
education thru the University Extension 
courses including astronomy, a_ lecture 








TEMPLE, 
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series on the Middle East, drawing and 
oil painting, gem identification, art and 
music appreciation, world politics, estate 
planning, leadership training, peacetime 
uses of atomic energy, and elementary 
Russian. The YMCA offers some of the 
hobby courses, and the county nurse has 
offered parent education courses. 

The Badger High School is helping with 
such courses as typing, mechanical draw- 
ing, welding and shop courses, and other 
courses on request. 

To meet the incidental expenses of the 
Council each member organization pays a 
fee of $5 and frequently volunteers its 
services to produce the bulletin published 
twice a year. 

Agency Cooperation 

The Council is an excellent example of 
inter-agency cooperation in a town of 
about 5,000 population which could be 
emulated in many communities thru the 
leadership of a librarian, a YMCA director, 


HOW'S 
THIS 
FOR 


university extension representative, or some 
other adult educator, Axford states. The 
Lake Geneva Council is a clear demon- 
stration that community needs can be 
met most economically and with the least 
duplication of effort thru the cooperation 
of existing agencies. 


Marquette University Plans 
TV Teaching Course in July 


MILWAUKEE-The School of Speech 
of Marquette University will offer a 
course in “Television for Teaching” from 
July 18-29, under the direction of Ray- 
mond T. Bedwell, Jr. Special techniques 
for adapting materials in the teacher’s 
own field for use on TV will be pre- 
sented. The University closed-circuit tele- 
vision facilities will be available for prac- 
tical work. Two semester hours credit may 
be earned. 


BALANCE? 


Well built—the Crusader—and here’s 
proof of perfect non-tip balance! 
American Desk’s Crusader Chair 
Desk with rugged 14-gauge steel con- 
struction has built-in sturdiness that 
will stand years and years of hard use. 
Tops attached to spider at the factory 
—reduces installation time 90%. And 
... with “Quiet” design, generous stor- 
age space and large 16” x 22” work 
area, you'll find this one of the most 
functional classroom units in America. 
Metal Colors: Como Blue, Copper- 
tone, Sky Blue, Seafoam Green, Light 


Taupe. 


ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


W. W. BAILEY CO. 
2123 Third Ave. 
Rock Island, Illinois 


BARTELS SUPPLY 


Formerly Hunt Supply 
Wautoma, Wisconsin 


TEXAS 
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Dean Stiles Discusses Merit 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—When Johnny 
comes home with a good report card, he 
is rewarded. 

However, when his teacher proves she is 
an excellent instructor, she is not rewarded. 

That was the 
problem discussed 
by University of 
Wisconsin School of 
Education Dean 
Lindley J. Stiles in 
a speech before a 
special group meet- 
ing of the Ameri- 
can Association of 
School Administra- 
tors in Atlantic 
City, Feb. 17. 

“Teaching is per- 
haps the only profession that fails to re- 
ward quality,” Dean Stiles pointed out. 
“The public is asking how a_ profession 
that refuses to identify and reward qual- 
ity in its own practice can properly pro- 
mote excellence in student achievement.” 





LINDLEY J. STILES 


Problem of Promotion 

Dean Stiles said that the problem is that 
teachers can only advance by moving from 
one school system to another or by accept- 
ing a position in guidance, supervision, or 
administration. In either case, the result 
to the school involved is the loss of a good 
teacher. This process he called “diametri- 
cally opposed to the objectives of sound 
promotional policies.” 


Rating at AASA Session 


He also pointed out that “in the move 
from teaching to supervision, the system 
often is weakened by the conversion of a 
good teacher into a poor principal.” 

Dean Stiles charged, “Community ef- 
forts to reward excellence in teaching by 
promotional policies are met by almost 
mass resistance from the rank and file of 
teachers who oppose the freedom of school 
systems to recognize individual accom- 
plishments. The resulting equal treatment 
of unequal professional performances tends 
to debase professional integrity and to 
turn from teaching many individuals who 
are not content to be ‘organization men,’ 
‘mass status seekers,’ or ‘group directed 
conformists.’ 

“Uniform salaries, awarded without ben- 
efit of appraisal of individual achievement, 
repress initiative, reduce creativity and 
originality, and undermine the ‘self’ of 
human beings.” 


Criteria for Excellence 

Dean Stiles said school systems should 
set up criteria for excellence in their dis- 
tricts, and award promotions and pay 
increases to teachers who meet the re- 
quirements. Such factors as ability, effort, 
dedication, reliability, assumption of re- 
sponsibility, proficiency, accomplishment, 
unique skills, creativity, tenure, and train- 
ing should be taken into consideration, 
he said. 

“Judgments on promotions should be 
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Play in Oberammergau. 


in Switzerland! 


Milwaukee 
1925 W. WISCONSIN AVENUE 
Phone: Division 4—6100 


Name _ 


Address 





The y) , Wisconsin’s largest travel bureau, is proud to present an outstand- 


ing Festival Tour of Europe. This tour, in cooperation with Lufthansa German 
Airlines, leaves Milwaukee on Saturday, July 16. World-famous events included are 
the Salzburg Festival, “Die Meistersinger,” “The Merry Widow,” and the Passion 


The emphasis is on pageantry and the itinerary features the most scenic areas of 
Europe. Out-of-the way places visited are Oeslau where Hummel figurines are 
made, Dinkelsbuhl during the “Kinderzeche” week, Vienna Woods, and a week 


Whether this be your first or fifth trip abroad, you will enjoy the many unusual 
features of this tour. We invite you to join our tour for this travel adventure 
supreme. Accommodations and tickets to the events are definitely limited so inquire 


area 
now. . . . Contact your nearest Office for further particulars or write to 


Gy) WISCONSIN DIVISION 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Appleton, Beloit, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Kenosha, La Crosse, Manito- 
woc, Monroe, Oshkosh, Platteville, Racine, Sheboygan, Superior, Waukesha, Wausau 


“EVERYONE IS INVITED TO USE THIS SERVICE” 


Please send me your free folder on the Festival Tour. 


TOUR OF EUROPE 


Madison 
103 N. HAMILTON STREET 
Phone: Alpine 5—8881 
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shared by a sufficient representation of 
competent and responsible professional 
people to assure objectivity in the interest 
of protecting the employing agency and 
the individual,” he concluded. 


Witte Seeks Badger Boys 
State Counselors for ’60 


APPLETON—Counselors between the 
ages of 24 and 40 are needed for Badger 
Boys State which will be held at Ripon 
College, June 11-18, according to Werner 
A. Witte, assistant principal of the Apple- 
ton High School and head of the counsel- 
ing staff of Boys State. For several years 
approximately 750 high school boys from 
Wisconsin who are leaders in their com- 
munities are selected to spend eight days 
on the Ripon College Campus. During 
that time they will study and practice the 
art of government thru the development 
of the “50th state.” 

During the session, city, county, and 
state governments will be established and 
function in order to give students train- 
ing in practical citizenship. Badger Boys 
State is an annual project of the American 
Legion. 

“Altho counselors will not receive pay 
for their services, they will find their ex- 
periences most stimulating and rewarding,” 
declares Witte. If you would like to spend 
a week as counselor of a group of boys 
organized as a city or county government, 
associate with other counselors from Wis- 
consin, and meet state political leaders who 
appear for certain functions, write to Wer- 
ner A. Witte, High School, Appleton. 


Scholarships to Be Given 
For Summer China Courses 


MADISON-—The civilization of China 
past and present will be intensively ex- 
plored in a summer program to be offered 
for the first time during the University 
of Wisconsin’s 75th anniversary Summer 
Sessions June 20—Aug. 12. 

Teachers of social studies as well as 
undergraduate and graduate students who 
are potential specialists in Asian studies or 
international relations are eligible to en- 
roll in the program, which was planned 
in cooperation with the Asia Society, Inc., 
the Japan Society, Inc., and the Asia 
Foundation. 


Scholarships Offered 


Senior and junior high school teachers 
of social studies and applied art and ele- 
mentary school teachers of social studies 
in the fifth thru seventh grades, all with 
at least a year’s teaching experience, are 
eligible to apply for the 20 available 
scholarships—10 for $82.50 each and 10 
for $125 each. Scholarship holders will be 
required to take the course in civilization 
of China and one of the three other 
courses in the program, and attend the 
weekly Tuesday evening meetings. 

Eugene Boardman, chairman of the In- 
terdivisional Committee for Asian Studies, 
186 Bascom Hall, is accepting applica- 
tions for the scholarships. 
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State Colleges Sponsor 
Art Workshop, Aug. 14—27 


STEVENS POINT—Again this year the 
Wisconsin State Colleges are sponsoring 
a summer Art Workshop—but in a new lo- 
cation. It will be held from Aug. 14 to 27 
at the State College system’s recently 
acquired Pigeon Lake Camp which is lo- 
cated in the southern part of Bayfield 
County, just west of Drummond, Wis. In 
the past the workshop was held at The 
Clearing near Ellison Bay. 

Henry Runke of the Stevens Point State 
College faculty will again direct the work- 
shop which will offer one credit hour in 
each of two fields—design and drawing 
and painting. Winifred Loomis of the 
Stout State College faculty will also be on 
the staff. 

Pigeon Lake Camp is situated in the 
vast unspoiled wilderness of the Chequa- 
megon National Forest and is within easy 
driving distance of Lake Superior. 

Information on the workshop, as well as 
application blanks, may be secured from 
Henry Runke, Wisconsin State College at 
Stevens Point. 


Wauwatosa Plans Rotation 


Of Department Chairmen 
WAUWATOSA-—Plans for rotation of 


department and subject area chairmen 
were outlined here by Supt. E. G. Burn- 
krant at the annual winter teachers’ in- 
stitute. Heretofore, especially at the sec- 
ondary school level, certain key teachers 
have been designated department head 
and have held this position, often until 
retirement. Burnkrant said that the board 
had determined that department chair- 
manships would henceforth be rotated 
each two years. 

The chairman, he stated further, would 
have no supervisory duties, but would be 
largely responsible for the coordination of 
curriculum and of clerical matters. The 
chairmen would operate in secondary 
school departments rather than individual 
school departments; that is, the head of 
the social studies department would co- 
ordinate the work of the senior high school 
as well as the two junior high schools. 
Where necessary, Burnkrant added, these 
chairmanships would embrace the entire 
12-year curriculum of a subject, as in 
music and art. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Julian J. Bichler, Kaukauna High School 
principal, has been named superintendent 
of schools in that community. He will 
succeed T. H. Boebel on July 1, 1960. 

Walter Schmidt, guidance director at 
Kaukauna High School, has been pro- 
moted to succeed Bichler. 

Leonard Britelli, Greenfield High School 
principal and former Boscobel superin- 
tendent of schools, has resigned to be- 
come superintendent of the Two Rivers 
school system. 

School board members and the faculty 
of Rosendale Union High School honored 
Ferdinand Mossberg at a surprise party 
Feb. 1—the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coming to the Rosendale school. Formerly 
a teacher and coach, Mossberg has been 
principal for 18 years, and _ still teaches 
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one class in ninth grade general science. 

Beloit Rotarians and Association of 
Commerce members presented a teacher 
recognition award to Muriel Frasier re- 
cently, honoring her for 30 years of teach- 
ing the city’s exceptional children. She 
taught fourth and fifth grade classes at 
Beloit for five years, before beginning her 
work in the then-pioneer field of educa- 
tion of elementary school exceptional 
children. 

Ray F. Sennett, a veteran of over a 
dozen years on the Madison board of edu- 
cation, was honored by Madison Educa- 
tion Association members at their annual 
banquet recently. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. G. Louise Schadauer, MEA 
president. 


Harold Stewart, Shawano superintend- 
ent of schools, along with his family, was 
featured in the January Every Woman’s 
Family Circle magazine. An article by 
Mrs. Stewart outlined construction of 
their new home, a major “do-it-yourself” 
project. 


Camping Education Study 
Scheduled, Aug. 1-12 


EAU CLAIRE—Wisconsin State College 
at Eau Claire will be holding a Camping 
Education Workshop during the latter 
part of the summer session this year. The 
dates are Aug. 1-12. Details may be had 
by writing Paul Nagel at Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Outstanding LAIDLAW Publications... 


ARITHMETIC + ENGLISH » HISTORY 
The LAIDLAW HISTORY Series 


Eibling - King + Harlow 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OUR UNITED STATES 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series, Grades 2-8 


Shane + Ferris - Keener 
e Flexible Organization to Meet Classroom 


e Abundance of Oral and Written Practice 
e English Handbooks — Grades 3-8 
© Teachers’ Editions — Grades 2-8 


The Waderetandéng ARITHMETIC Series 

Grades 1-8 - McSwain + Ulrich + Cooke 

e A Completely New Ist and 2nd Grade 
Program 

e A Step-by-Step Teaching Plan 

® Planned Reteaching and Maintenance 

® A Proven Problem Solving Plan 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Louis Evans — Harold Jordahl 


LAIDLAW tt% BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. — SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. — ATLANTA, GEORGIA — DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Do Vocational Ag Boys Seek ing in vocational agriculture. Of these 


Z A former students, 368 were located and 
Agricultural Occupations? replies were received from 318 or 86%. 
The following table gives some of the 

MADISON—What becomes of boys who data regarding these former students: 


S , vocation: agric » J i : 
tudy vocational agriculture in high ‘as es ead Mas a 


p) 

school: 7 218 (69%) received 4 years of vocational agri- 
A 40 year record of experiences of cultural training 

students of vocational agriculture at Fen- 269 (84%) took some form of additional train- 


nimore High School has recently been os 


> : 71 (22%) attended college 1 or more years 
completed by M. W. Cooper, agricultural 437 (43%) are presently farming 
supervisor of the State Board of Voca- 53 (16.6%) are in related occupations 


tional and Adult Education, and L. D, 190 (60%) are in agricultural occupations 
Kolar, instructor in agriculture at Fenni- 128 (40%) are in nae-ngrioneass Soempelions 
more, who served as instructors at Fen- k 2 nf . 

Ss : > ee Principals Organize 
nimore from 1918 to 1958. Ozau P 9 

During this 40 year period 428 boys PORT WASHINGTON—The Elemen- 
had received one or more years of train- tary school principals of Ozaukee County 


































TEACHERS IN WISCONSIN 
THINK! 





DON’T LOSE YOUR SALARY 
WHEN SICK OR HURT 





ENROLL IN 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL’S 
TEACHERS PLANS 


* 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 





“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS | GROUP INSURANCE" 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
LOCAL OFFICE Group Office 
606 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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met- at the Dunwiddee School in Port 
Washington on Jan. 13 to form the Ozau- 
kee County Elementary School Principals 
Association, adopt a Constitution, and 
elect officers. Officers chosen were: Rob- 
ert Sauter, Wilson Avenue School, Thiens- 
ville, president; Lawrence Entress, Pleas- 
ant Valley School, Grafton, vice president; 
and Arthur Webster, Elementary School, 
Cedarburg, secretary-treasurer. 

Regular meetings of the organization 
are scheduled the second Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30 P.M. 

The Association invites superintendents 
and school board members to become 
associate members. 


Two Conservation Sessions 
Scheduled for Trees Camp 


MADISON—This summer, the Wiscon- 
sin State Colleges again are sponsoring 
two conservation workshops for teachers 
at the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle 
River. 

The 15th annual five-week workshop 
will be held from June 12 to Aug. 16, 
while a two and one-half week séssion is 
scheduled from July 30 to Aug. 17. Di- 
rector of both workshops is Bernard 
Wievel, head of the Conservation Depart- 
ment at Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point, who will supply information and 
brochures upon request. The teaching 
staff is drawn from the State College sys- 
tem and includes Henry Kolka of Eau 
Claire, Ray Anderson of Stevens Point 
and Benjamin Kettelkamp of River Falls. 


Purpose of Curriculum 

Objective of the curriculum is to de- 
velop understanding, appreciation, and 
skill in teaching conservation, participants 
earn six hours of college credit at the 
extended workshop and three hours at the 
shorter session. 

Admission preference will be given to 
students with junior, senior or graduate 
standing, as well as to practicing teach- 
ers. Credits earned are accepted at all 
of the nine Wisconsin State Colleges, and 
graduate credit may be granted by ap- 
proval of the graduate school at Superior 
State College. 

A limited number of $100 scholarships 
is available. One scholarship in each of 
the 10 Congressional Districts in the state 
is made available by the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Information 
and application forms concerning these 
may be secured from Mrs, William Oz- 
burn of Poynette. 

Information on several other scholar- 
ships, contributed by private citizens and 
groups, can be obtained from Arthur Jor- 
genson, State Conservation Department, 
Madison. 


Language Institutes Planned 
Thirty-five modern language institutes 
for the training of 2,000 elementary and 
secondary school language teachers will 
be established at colleges and universities 
next summer, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lawrence C. Derthick announced 
recently. It is authorized under the Title 
IV of the National Defense Act. 
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Legislation Permits Regents 
To Accept Gifts and Grants 


MADISON-—By legislative action the 
Board of Regents of State Colleges now 
may accept gifts, grants, and bequests on 
behalf of the nine schools within the sys- 
tem. A bill providing this power was in- 
troduced into the legislature during the 
1959 spring session and subsequently was 
passed unanimously by both houses. 

Prior to the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, explained Eugene R. McPhee, direc- 
tor of the State Colleges, it was necessary 
for the Board of Regents to secure permis- 
sion from the Board of Government Op- 
erations whenever it wished to accept a 
proffered gift. 


Federal Grants Accepted 


The State College Regents did have the 
right, thru special statute, to accept 
grants from the Federal Government; that 
was about all. By contrast, the University 
of Wisconsin Regents long have been em- 
powered to receive bequests, gifts, and 
grants, and the university has fallen heir 
to valuable awards. 

It is expected that, at least in the be- 
ginning, the new provision affecting the 
Board of Regents of State Colleges will do 
more to facilitate the procedure of accept- 
ing gifts, than in stimulating their giving. 

While some of the State Colleges estab- 
lished local foundations, divorced from re- 
gent control, to aid various college ven- 
tures, there was little emphasis in the past 
on gifts and bequests. 

Now, however, at a time when the col- 
leges are growing in physical plant, en- 
rollment, and quality of faculty, officials 
are beginning to emphasize outside finan- 
cial aid, which long has been the bulwark 
of support for private institutions. 

They recognize that this is an almost 
untapped reservoir for securing funds to 
promote scholarships, loans, research, and 
other activities, and that it will facilitate 
the entrance into teaching of needy youths 
who might otherwise be unable to achieve 
this goal. 

In order to accomplish this, they are 
beginning to concentrate on their alumni 
and thru various measures are encourag- 
ing increased alumni support of the alma 
maters. 


Whitewater Plans Reading 
Conference for April 30 


WHITEWATER-—William D. Sheldon, 
director of the Reading Center, Syracuse 
University, will speak on “Developing the 
Critical Thinker in Reading,” when he de- 
livers the keynote address for the Reading 
conference at Whitewater State College 
Apr. 30. 

The conference, sponsored jointly by the 
Wisconsin Intermediate Council of the In- 
ternational Reading Association and White- 
water State College will convene at 9 a.m. 
at the college auditorium. 

Sister M. Julitta, O.S.F., director of the 
reading clinic and professor of education 
at Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Huffer, former director of 
the reading center, Madison, Vocational 
School; Mildred Brady, reading consultant, 
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Racine Public Schools; and Lorena Scher- 
kenbach, co-ordinator of special education, 
Custer High School, Milwaukee, will also 
speak. 


Little Becomes Director 
Federal Survey Program 


WASHINGTON—U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence C. Derthick on Feb. 
22 named J. Kenneth Little, former U.S. 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, to the 
newly created position of director, Survey 
of Federal Programs in Higher Education. 

The new position, established under 
provisions of Title X of the National De- 
fense Act, requires the Secretary of Health, 


Education, and Welfare to advise and con- 
sult with the heads of federal departments 
and agencies responsible for administra- 
tion of scholarships, fellowships, and other 
educational programs. 


Other Positions 
Until recently, Dr. Little was associate 
director of the Committee on Institutional 
Cooperation of the Big Ten Universities 
and the University of Chicago. Previously 
he held a comparable position for the 
Joint Staff of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee for Higher Education for the State of 
Wisconsin. From May 1954 to June 1955, 
he was U.S. Deputy Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, returning from this position to 

the University of Wisconsin. 








For Grades 1-6 


Magruder’s 
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Allyn and Bacon presents these 
colorful, up-to-the-minute revisions for 1960 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


By Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 


By Edward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


By Carlotta C. Greer and Ellen P. Gibbs 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Revised by William A. McClenaghan 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


Revised by William C. Stone 


REFRESHER SPELLER 


By Tobias O. Chew 


Wisconsin Representatives: 
Stewart Cotter, 118 Breese Terrace, Madison 
Samuel Letheby, 1013 Holub Street, Wausau 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
310 West Polk Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Frances Jelinek, Past WEA 
President, Dies, Jan. 23 


MILWAUKEE-—Frances Jelinek, 76, a 
teacher in the Ninth Street School of Mil- 
waukee for 52 years, died Jan. 23 at the 
Shore View Convalescent Home in Mil- 
waukee. She was president of the Milwau- 
kee Teachers Association from 1932-46 
and president of the WEA in 1936. In 
the early 1940's, she was chairman of the 
Tenure Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and for 25 years was a 
trustee of the Milwaukee Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund. For a period of time she was 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Teachers 
Credit Union. 

During the half century in the profes- 


sion Miss Jelinek taught five different 
grades at the Ninth Street School and 
served with 11 principals. 

Born in Czecho-Slovakia, she was taken 
to Chicago when she was two and moved 
to Milwaukee in 1896. She was a gradu- 
ate from West Division High School in 
Milwaukee and the University of Chicago, 
and attended the Milwaukee Normal 
School. 

It was said of her that her greatest ef- 
forts had been to raise the tone of educa- 
tion and to promote the profession of 
teaching. For many years her untiring and 
unceasing energies were devoted for the 
welfare of education on local, state, and 
national levels. 





of acceptance by the 
schools of America 


This, our 75th year, we have available the newest 


editions in both cursive and manuscript writing. 


Write for information and 


Please contact us 
if your pupils 
are having any 






free catalog. 





handwriting 
difficulties. We 
work with one 
subject only — 







handwriting. Booth 
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~  3n Memoriam 


Agnes Otis Bingham, 85, died at Platte- 
ville, Feb. 16 after a long illness. Miss 
Bingham taught at the Platteville Normal 
School from 1903 to 1941. Born in West- 
boro, Mass., she taught at Pittsfield and 
Andover in her native state before going 
to Platteville. She taught physical educa- 
tion and science there, and was _ instru- 
mental in the introduction of men’s and 
women’s basketball on the campus. 

The Agnes Otis Bingham Hall, a 
women’s dormitory at Platteville, was 
dedicated in her honor in 1950, nine 
years after her retirement. 

* & & 

Anna Laura Reese, 76, a long-time 
resident of Greenwood, died Feb. 1 at 
Logansport, Ind., at the home of her 
sister. She attended Platteville and Eau 
Claire State Teachers Colleges and taught 
in Wisconsin and South Dakota schools. 

* & @ 

Hilda Moin, 82, Town of Sumner, died 
recently at a Rice Lake hospital. She had 
taught in the schools of Barron County 
for more than 30 years. 

* & @ 

Harriet May Finley, 63, a teacher in 
the Washburn school system for over 35 
years, died Dec. 16, 1959, at a local hos- 
pital. She began her duties as teacher of 
Social Studies again this fall and taught 
up until Sept. 18 when a serious illness 
forced her to submit her resignation. A 
scholarship fund, in her memory, is being 
set up to aid needy students entering 
college. 

* °° @ 

Mrs. Margaret P. McCordic, 70, a 
former professor of home economics in 
the University of Wisconsin, died at a 
Lake Wales, Fla., hospital Jan. 23 after 
a brief illness. She retired in 1956. 

. 2 @ 

Mildred Franklin, 61, a teacher in the 
Rhinelander Elementary Schools for 37 
years, died suddenly Feb. 12. She previ- 
ously taught in Elcho and Washburn, and 
in Spring Valley, Minn, She was a grad- 
uate of Superior State College. 

*  & 

Lowell Zimmerman, 51, supervising 
principal of the Burlington Public Schools, 
died at a local hospital Feb. 12 after suf- 
fering a cerebral hemorrhage in his office. 
He began teaching in 1931 and became 
principal 10 years ago. He held degrees 
from Beloit College and the University 
of Wisconsin. 

og * 

Hildegarde Kaufman, 57, Plymouth 
Elementary School teacher, died suddenly 
of a heart attack Feb. 3. A teacher in the 
Plymouth system for 30 years, she had 
retired because of ill health just a week 
before her death. A native of Glidden, 
Wis., she was graduated from Stevens 
Point State College and taught seven 
years in Glidden prior to going to Ply- 
mouth, where she served until her retire- 
ment. 

eo ¢ & 

Emily Stromstad, 84, former La Crosse 
County superintendent of schools, died 
Dec. 30 in a Viroqua hospital after a fall 
in the home of her brother. After teaching 
several years in rural schools she became 
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La Crosse County supervising teacher in 
1924 and was elected to the post of county 
superintendent in 1926 which she held 
until 1937. , 

= = 2 

Oscar Christenson, 47, supervisor of 

elementary schools in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, died Jan. 21 in 
a Madison hospital. He had joined the 
state staff recently. His professional activi- 
ties included principalships at McLane 
Elementary School, West Bend; McKinley 
Junior High School, Kenosha; Bloomer 
Elementary School; Stoughton High 
School; and supervising principalships at 
Green Lake and Ridgeway. 

= = = 


Mabe! Roskilly, instructor in the Labo- 
ratory School at the Racine—Kenosha 
County Teachers College at Union Grove, 
passed away in September at a hospital in 
Racine. Previous to teaching 28 years at 
the College, she taught in other Wiscon- 
sin schools. She received her master’s de- 
gree from Northwestern University. 

2 * cod 


Lillian Whelan, who retired from her 
position at Superior State College in Sept. 
1950, after 28 years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice, died in a Duluth hospital, Dec. 29. 
She was a graduate of Superior State Col- 
lege and received her master’s degree 
from Columbia University. After teaching 
in Minnesota schools and one year as 
principal at Antigo, she began teaching 
higher mathematics at the College in 1922 
and at the same time was _ supervising 
teacher at the McCaskill Training School. 
She was active in several professional edu- 
cational organizations. 

* = = 


Lucia R. Briggs, 73, president of Mil- 
waukee—Downer College for 30 years, 
died Jan. 10 in a nursing home at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. She retired in 1951. She 
was graduated from Radcliffe College and 
taught in high school at Oak Park, IIL, 
at Charlton School, New York City, and 
at Simmons College in Boston when she 
was offered the Downer presidency. Ac- 
tive in professional organizations, she was 
the first woman president of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and was at one 
time president of the Association of Wis- 
consin Presidents and Deans. 

go = 2 

Winfred Gordon, 63, former superinten- 
dent of schools in several Wisconsin and 
Iowa communities, died at his home in 
Indianola, Ia., Jan. 23. A graduate of La- 
Crosse State College, he taught at Gales- 
ville and later was superintendent of 
schools at Richland Center, Durand, 
Cadott, and Fort Atkinson. 


= 2 o 


Mrs. Helen Ann Pike, 63, a Madison 
school teacher since 1936, died Mar. 1 
in a Madison hospital after a long illness. 
She taught at Lowell school for 20 years, 
up to November last year, when she be- 
came ill. She was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and received her 
master’s degree from the University. 

° e Oo 

Mrs. Herbert Pekel, 66, a principal of 
the Shorewood Hills school near Madison 
from 1928 until 1944 died in a Tucson, 
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Ariz., hospital Dec. 19. The former Grace 


Mulrine, Mrs. Pekel was a graduate of 


Oshkosh State College and Northwestern 


University. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT ... 


(Continued from Page 19) 


efforts of the organized teaching profession 
of the NEA and state education associa- 
tions can be realized. 


The first is the uncertainty over what 


will happen to the bill in the House, 


where similar legislation has withered on 
the vine in recent years. The second and 
highest barrier is the threat of a presi- 
dential veto because the bill goes beyond 
the administration plan which would have 
the federal government offer to repay half 
the principal and interest on state bond 
issues for buildings over 30 years. Senate 
Republican Leader Everett M. Dirksen 
said during the Senate debate that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would not approve any 
bill providing federal aid for payment of 
teachers salaries. 





JAPANESE 


PAINTING 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. New HORIZOn. 


Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 


It’s string, water colors and paper. 


Show your students the enjoy- 
able new art of string painting. 
Its appeal is to any grade-school 
age. It is sure to intrigue and 
stimulate young imaginations. 

With only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 
sign is a delightful surprise; every 
pattern is new and exciting—the 
paint-soaked strings having fallen 
into their own pattern on paper. 


Use tempera or powdered water 
colors. Make a few trial tests to 
find best paint consistency. 








Wrigley’s 


Enjoy the little lift 


a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 





To get seasonal designs, try 
light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
subtle monochromatic, light tints. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


, i@) 
Drop onto a fold Fold paper over. 
of papera string | Press down and 
dipped in paint. ; pull out string. 





1 

l 

\ Try one color. 
Then, different 

1 colored strings. 






you get from the 


lively, long-lasting flavor of delicious 


Gum. And, remember 


that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 
relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 
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Van Nostrand 
Science Texts 


Your assurance of timely, accu- 
rate books for high schools. 


EARTH SCIENCE 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


1960 edition Namowitz, Stone 


A beautiful new edition of the 
acknowledged leader in its field. 





PHYSICS 
AN EXACT SCIENCE 


1959 White 


A challenging new text by the 
‘Continental Classroom" teacher. 


PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE 


A BASIC COURSE 
1959 Hogg, Cross, Vordenberg 
A popular survey of physics, 
chemistry, earth science, meteor- 
ology and astronomy. 


Van Nostrand 
120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Wisconsin Representative: 
William L. Kraus, 
Whitewater 











AAST Workshop Is Planned 


MILWAUKEE-—The American Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching will hold-a 
Summer Workshop at Northern Michigan 
College, Marquette, Mich., Aug. 16-24, 
according to Frank M. Himmelman of the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee who 
is president of the Wisconsin Association 
for Student Teaching. 

The theme of the session is “The Role 
of the Public School in Teacher Educa- 
tion.” 


YOURS ... for the asking 


It’s later than you think. Right now is 
the time to check over the items in this 
column. Indicate on the coupon which 
you can use and your requests will be 
forwarded to the advertisers promptly. 
Please be sure to fill in your address com- 
pletely and without abbreviations. 

17. Origins of New England folder, sum- 
mer tour for 1960. A study course on 
wheels emphasizing American _ history 
from 1620 to 1860 with university credit. 
Also folders on South America with uni- 
versity credit: on Europe including Ober- 
ammergau. Indicate preference. (Arnold 
Tours) 

25. U. S. Trails Map is a colorful 17” x 
22” map of historic United States Trails 
depicting events and historic places since 
1595 as related in the American Adven- 
ture Series. Includes complete information 
on the graded corrective reading program. 
(Wheeler Pub. Co.) 

28. Guide to Examination of Webster's 
New World Dictionary. An 8-page illus- 
trated brochure showing the salient fea- 
tures of modern dictionary. Includes a 
composite page illustrating the 34 com- 
ponents every dictionary should contain. 
(The World Publishing Co.) 

61. Van Nostrand Books for High School 
1960—a complete catalog of secondary 
school texts and reference books in science. 
mathematics, and the social studies. (D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc.) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1960. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

69. Folders on Summer Sessions at Guad- 
alajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, and 
the itineraries of Tours of Europe for 






1960.~ University of San Francisco Exten- 
sion. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

73. Good Books for Children is a catalog 
of supplementary books for use in the 
elementary grades. The books are classi- 
fied as to subject and show the reading 
and interest levels of each book. (Benefic 
Press) 

77. Folder outlines courses offered in Sum- 
mer School at Guadalajara, Mexico. Ac- 
credited program of the University of 
Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. Rael) 

99. Literature on European Summer tour 
on which college credits may be earned 
if desired. (Mrs. Phyllis Whinrey) 

113. New Posture Posters provide com- 
pletely different approach to teaching the 
fundamentals of healthful posture. Set of 
4 in full color, plus Good Posture Award 
badge. Appeals to boys and girls kinder- 
garten thru high school. (American Seat- 
ing Co.) 

120. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, copper, 
enameling, reed, and wrought iron and on 
thru 30 different crafts to woodenware 
and wood carvings. (American Handi- 
crafts Co.) 

122. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (O & W 
Gift Tie-Idpls.) 

124. 1960 Summer Sessions Bulletin. Gives 
details of all courses offered, as well as 
extracurricular activities. (University of 
Minnesota—Duluth) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak, and Sumac. 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Indicate quantity desired. (Ivy-Dry Corp.) 
131. Palmer Method Handwriting Mate- 
rials is a new 24-page catalog of text- 
books and supplies for cursive and manu- 
script handwriting. (The A. N. Palmer 
Co.) 

137. Brochure on study and travel in 
Mexico in 1960. Shows itinerary of field 
trips. Courses: Spanish, Art, and History. 
College credit. (Taxco Summer School) 
141. Bulletin, illustrated, describes mas- 
ter’s degree programs, including liberal 
arts and sciences, for elementary teachers 
on the job and others who would like to 
enter the profession or return to _ it. 
(National College of Education) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Fowlkes Proposes Plan 
For $ to Go Farther 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Oné way 
Americans can get the most out of their 
education dollars is thru the proper use of 
instructional teams, in which several teach- 
ers share their knowledge with a large 
group of students. 

That statement was made in a speech 
prepared by John Guy Fowlkes, director 
of the Wisconsin Improvement Program 
at the University of Wisconsin. The 
speech, given during the annual meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, was read by UW School of 
Education Dean Lindley J. Stiles. Fowlkes 
is presently assisting the Indian govern- 
ment at Delhi with its educational 
programs, 

Fowlkes said that several arrangements 
of instructional teams can be used. Two 
or more teachers can pool their talents on 
special problems, one teacher can be as- 
sisted by beginning teachers or teacher- 
interns, or teachers and interns can form 
a composite team which also includes in- 
structional secretaries, technicians, and 
other non-professional personnel. 

“In general it would be anticipated that 
the ratio between teachers and students 
could remain substantially the same as 
exists in present classrooms. A team of six 
members might be assigned to instruct 150 
pupils; or a small team of three might 
work with a group of 70,” Fowlkes 
explained. 


Advantages of Method 
Many advantages accrue from team 


teaching, the Wisconsin educator said. 


Some of them are: 

1. Children can be taught in large 
groups, small sections, or individually, thus 
providing flexibility that just one teacher 
would not have; 

2. Students can be brought into contact 
with highly competent teacher-specialists 
in both large and small groupings; 

3. Such chores as record keeping, grad- 
ing papers, or supervising halls and play- 
grounds could be left to instructional sec- 
retaries, and the teacher would have one 
duty—to teach; 

4, There would be more opportunity to 
group students according to their interests, 
needs, or special talents. 

Research in team teaching is being car- 
ried out in several Wisconsin school dis- 
tricts as a direct result of the Wisconsin 
Improvement Program, a joint project of 
the University and nine state school 
systems. 

In urging that schools break away from 
ancient practices when they become un- 
worthy, Fowlkes said, “The question may 
well be raised whether we have not let 
ourselves become committed to uniformity 
in our educational thinking with respect 
to the organization of both schools and 
staffs, as well as teaching practices. We 
would do well to utilize all good practices 
rather than attempting to do things only 
one way.” 








Eau Claire Dean Leaves 
Position to Aid Youth 


EAU CLAIRE -Stella Pedersen, dean 
of women at the Wisconsin State College 
here since 1948, will leave her post July 
1. She has resigned to devote her time to 
teaching 12-year-old Mark Phillips, a 
cerebral palsy victim. 

Miss Pedersen has been employed by 
Mark’s father, L. L. Phillips, to super- 
vise the boy’s further education. She will 
take special courses in speech and physi- 
cal therapy which might aid her in this 
educational program. 

Both Miss Pedersen and Mark plan to 
leave for Madison after July 1. In Madi- 
son they will find an apartment in which 
to live while Mark spends his days getting 
therapy and training at a private neuro- 
logical institute. 

For the past five years Miss Pedersen 
has been working with the boy, whose 
parents are neighbors of the dean. She 
noted that the Phillips family have in 
mind a 10-year educational program for 
their son. 


ACEI Confab in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OH1O-—Several thousand 
educators are expected to attend the An- 
nual Study Conference of the Association 
for Childhood Education International in 
Cleveland the week of Apr. 17. Adminis- 
trators, parents, and teachers will partici- 
pate in the program designed to explore 
the theme, “For Every Child—All That He 
Is Capable of Becoming.” 





from understanding the number system 


PAWER from knowing how to analyze problems and make equations 
from gaining insight into mathematical relationships— 


This is what puts pupils way ahead when they've studied 





des CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 


Write for FREE sample-page booklet #490 to see how 
these textbooks and their Teaching Guides can help 
you build in your pupils the strong foundations they 
need either to become successful in science or to be 
competent in ordinary lifetime mathematics. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 2. PALO ALTO 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG, VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 
Now completed through Grade 6 


FAIR LAWN, N.J. 











Representatives: Otto Ritzenthaler, W. C. Bredahi, Landon Risteen, John Cummings 
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SUCCESS 
IN SPELLING 


for 
better 
spelling 
skills 





1 Outstanding word lists on 
three ability levels, consist- 
ing of words most often 
used in writing. 


2 Strongest phonetic and 

word-analysis program— 
pupils learn how to spell 
and how to continue as 
good spellers. 


3 Superior Teacher’s Editions 

clear and specific, with an- 
swers reproduced on text 
pages. 


World 
Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


James W. Farrey, 
Wisconsin representative 
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Do You Attend College?” 


MADISON—Love of money may be the 
root of all evil, but it is also the primary 
reason why students go to college. 

That, in essence, is one of the major 
conclusions of the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s two-year study of state high school 
graduates. The study, which followed over 
34,000 Wisconsin high school 
after graduation, is one of the most com- 


prehensive studies of college motivation | 


and experience ever made in this country. 


students | 


| Students Were Asked, ‘‘Why | 


“Going to college as a means to improve | 


socio-economic status still dominates the 
purpose of most college-going youth and 
their parents,” the report points out. 


Seeking Favored Occupations 


“The concept of the college degree as a | 
union card for entrance into favored oc- | 


cupations and a carte blanche to circles 
of social prestige runs strong in the push 
to get to college, both among parents and 


° . e ole | 
their children. And this stress upon utili- | 
tarian advantages has real basis, for the | 


number of occupations open to youth 


whose education stops at high school is | 


dwindling,” the report says. 
But the lack of money is a major deter- 
rent to students getting college degrees. 


One-third to one-half of the high ability | 


students who did not go on to college 
stated that they did not have the funds 
to attend. 


Educational Status of Parents 
And there are other factors which deter- 
mine whether college is in a child’s future. 
If a student’s father is in a professional 
or executive position, the student is much 
more likely to go on to higher education. 


In the study, 64% of the children of execu- | 


tives went on to college, while only 18% 


of farmers’ children continued school, Off- | 


spring of office or sales personnel continued 
at a rate of 46% while children of service 
laborers 
of 20%. 


The percentage of executives’ children 


went at a rate | 


who go on to college drops below 50% if | 


the parents never went themselves, while 


farm offspring increase to above 40% if | 


the parents have attended college. 


Encouragement of Parents 
Another major finding of the study was 
importance of encouragement by parents 
who want their children to go to college. 
Some 53% of the students whose parents 
urged them to go to college eventually at- 
tended, while only 6% of the students 
| whose parents didn’t care attended. 
Education of the parents also appeared 
| to influence the decisions on higher edu- 
| cation. Of the boys and girls who planned 
to go to college, 70% had parents who were 
high school graduates, 30% had attended 
| college, and 20% had college degrees. 
Other factors which appeared to influ- 
ence college-going were: 


Interest in college, 

. Willingness to borrow money, 

. Influence of friends, 

. Influence of school and teachers. 
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YeRt ST LE ve, 
THE 
AMERICAN 


ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 





SEE OUR TWO 
NEW TITLES... 
GRANT MARSH, go 


Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Map and complete information on this grad- 
ed corrective reading series. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 23 
AE SS LO 





The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 





Meneame 
@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) ¢ MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
e@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 
Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 


In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-19 for free dictionary guide. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Shirer and Baldwin Speak 


At Western WEA Convention | 


LA CROSSE—William L. Shirer and 


James R. Baldwin will be the principal | 


speakers at the Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association convention at La Crosse 
Apr. 8. 

Shirer of New York City, foreign cor- 
respondent and author of many _ best 





WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


sellers, will address the association on the 
subject, “The World Today.” Baldwin, 
who is director of public relations of the 
National Laboratories, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, 
will discuss the topic, “Doctor, Lawyer, 
Merchant Chief.” 

Six sectional meetings for grade levels 
and 13 round-tables covering specific sub- 
jects will be held. 

Lloyd Anderson of Trempealeau is presi- 
dent of the Association, and V. B. Ras- 
musen, La Crosse State College, is secre- 
tary. 


Green Bay to Offer French 
To Grades and Junior High 


GREEN BAY—French will be taught in 


all sixth grades and in the junior high 
schools here next fall, following recent ac- 
tion by the Board of Education. This is 
the first time that a foreign language has 
been taught on a regular basis in the 
elementary schools here. 

Each sixth grader will be given a mini- 
mum of an hour of instruction each week 
in French, The program may be expanded 
later. 


French as Elective 

French will be offered to ninth graders, 
as an elective. Eventually, French will be 
taught in the seventh, eight, and ninth 
grades. In this way students will be able 
to complete three full years of French be- 
fore they reach senior high. 

In discussing why French was selected 
instead of Spanish, Supt. Russell Way said 
French is the most popular modern foreign 
language now being taught in American 
schools; it is one of the four languages 
considered to be international, and Spanish 
is not; it is required in many college 
courses of study but Spanish is not; Green 
Bay has community ties with French; and 
French is still being used as a scientific 
and diplomatic language. 

Emphasis will be on conversation in the 
classes here. 
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The Nation's Sasie Readers 
The Alice and Jerry Reading Program 


Grades 1 through 6 


e A co-ordinated program for all reading levels 
—separate teaching plans for superior, average, im- 


mature groups 


e Delightful child-centered stories, charmingly 
illustrated in full color, designed to stimulate reading 


interest 


e Gradual and logical introduction of new 
words, with systematic presentation of new skills 


e Easy-to-use Teacher’s Guidebooks with mar- 
ginal and paragraph headings, additional teaching 


material 


e Comprehensive Testing Program — specially 
developed readiness, achievement and unit tests 


e Numerous teaching aids correlated for use 
with basic texts— workbooks; big pictures; text- 
films; picture dictionary; rebus, word, phrase and 


sentence cards 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Elmsford, New York 











You'll see more, relax more on a 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banft-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
Plaza 9—4433 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


MYOO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 








Stimulating study -un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer -long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome: University 
residence halls. 


Plan your summer to _in- 
clude ene or more of the 
following terms: 


Full Summer Session— 
June 17 .- August 26 

First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 - July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— — 


July 25 - August 26 





Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna |5 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 
Bulletin 
Name 


Street Address _ 


City 


State 


MAIL TODAY! 
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| Team Teaching in Biology 


Is Wausau School Project 


WAUSAU-—Plans for a new system of 
“team teaching” of biology were presented 
to the Wausau Board of Education at its 
February meeting. The procedure is to be 
worked into the senior high school cur- 
riculum over a three-year period. 

A new concept, the “team” plan is be- 
ing approached cautiously, but it is felt 
that it will improve instruction and be a 
time saver, it was reported by Chris G. 
Poulos, the Senior High teacher in charge 
of the project. 

Under the plan, as many as 250 stu- 
dents would sit in at a “presentation ses- 
sion” on Monday of each week. Team 
leaders, with the help of specialists from 


| the community and elsewhere would ‘be 


in charge of these sessions. 

Then the 250 would break up into per- 
haps 10 groups and the Monday presenta- 
tion would be “reinforced” with a two- 
hour discussion session later in the week. 


Ultimate Goal Sought 

The ultimate goal, to be reached in 
three years, would be two divisions within 
the biology setup, one called academic 
biology and designed for students who 
plan to attend college, the other called 
life science and set up for students who 
do not plan to go on to college. 

A number of new items of equipment 
will be studied, including possibly closed 
circuit television, Poulos told the board. 
He demonstrated one device, which pro- 
jects sketches upon a screen and permits 
the teacher to draw items on the sketch, 
or call attention to specific things, while 
facing the class. 


Ford Foundation Grant 


The project here is being carried on 
under what is known as the Wisconsin Im- 
provement Program, a Ford Foundation | 





grant agency which is being administered | 


by the University of Wisconsin. 


In the first year of conversion, the Sen- | 
ior High will experiment with large group | 


techniques, Poulos explained. In the sec- | 


ond year, the principal aim will be to col- | 


lect data to determine results. 
The “team” 
ing specialist who has a master’s degree 


and is doing extra research work beyond | 


that point. Also on the team will be gen- 
eral teachers, including newcomers to the 
system, and instructional assistants, 
terns. The latter will be college students 
who will spend the final nine or 18 weeks 


of their college training on such an “in- | 


tern” position. In addition, there will be 


clerks and secretaries. 


Advantages Anticipated 


will be headed by a teach- | 


or in- | 


The present study team will present a | 


tentative budget later on. The committee 


has sub-groups devoted to research, cur- | 


riculum, evaluation, and the budget. 
Teachers would gain time and _there- 
fore be better able to organize teaching 
units under the team system, Poulos said 
in discussing its advantages. 
would also provide good training for the 
teaching “interns.” The same number of 
teachers would be able to handle more 
students, he cited as another advantage. 


The new plan | 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten throu h university on a 
Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO «) 








MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 














—CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, a ie nd it for you. Enroll now. 
COZZENS, Manager 
ye IN Ac bots 











TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 

Enroll Now 
1605 Penn 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 


Dept. 16 

















TEACHERS AGENCY 
4 lJ r F MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 
Membership. Register Now. 
45 years’ Placement Service. 











The class room teachers we placed last 
year received starting salaries ranging up 
to $9100. 

Ask us for our enrollment form. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 











TEACHERS WANTED 
NORTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY 


1101 Loyalty Bldg. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


Member of 
National Association of Teachers Agencies 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Well established teachers agency for sale. A 
fascinating and profitable business. An oppor- 
tunity for someone who is familiar with teaching. 
Write, % Agent, 2277 Lee St., S. W., Grand 
Rapids 9, Michigan. 
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English Teachers’ Council 
Grows in Size and Effect 


MADISON-—Growing significantl? in 
ize and influence is the Wisconsin Coun- 


il of Teachers of English which cele- | 


wrated its first birthday this fall. 

From the 28 teachers who met in Madi- 
on on Oct. 18, 1958, to found the Coun- 
il, the number increased to 601 within a 
ear’s time, and it has become one of the 
argest professional organizations of its 
ind in the country. 

English teachers from all educational 


-vels in Wisconsin hold membership and | 


ffices in the new organization—instructors 
rom the State Colleges, universities, pri- 
ate colleges, and public and_ parochial 
‘igh schools. 

The WCTE has, among other actions, 
uccessfully launched four series of pub- 


ications. These are the Wisconsin English | 
ournal, the English Language Arts in | 


\Visconsin newsletter, the Bulletin for Ad- 
ninistrators, and several service bulletins. 
The Council has also embarked on sev- 


‘ral research projects, the most advanced 


being a survey of teacher load. 
As a result of a statistical study of the 
juestionnaire responses, the Council ex- 


pects to be able to make positive recom- | 


mendations backed by facts to school ad- 
ministrators and the State Department of 
Public Instruction concerning the load of 
English teachers. 

A recent Council project is the compila- 
tion of a master reading list especially di- 
rected toward college-bound students at 
several grade levels. 


developing a statewide curriculum in Eng- | 


lish and language arts instruction, which 
would serve as a guide to course planning 
in individual schools and school systems in 
Wisconsin. 


Sixty French and Spanish 
Teachers to Be Selected 
MADISON—Some 60 teachers will be 


chosen to participate in the Summer In- 
stitute for secondary school teachers of 
French and Spanish being jointly spon- 
sored by the University of Wisconsin and 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Russell Sebold, director of the institute, 
noted that the program of studies in both 
French and Spanish would encompass 
eight major areas, ranging from structural 
linguistics and practical phonetics to oral 
practice and teaching methodology. Four 
native Teachers will be on both the in- 
stitute faculties. 

Participants will be named from appli- 
cants the latter part of April. All are re- 
quired to hold a bachelor’s degree, be a 
practicing language teacher in September 
following the institute, show evidence of 
good teaching potential, and be a resident 
student for the institute. 

The language teachers will reside and 
take meals in a specially reserved section 
of the university dormitories, where na- 
tive informants will direct practice in the 
anguage being studied. 

The program is an aspect of the lan- 
guage development program of the 1958 


‘National Defense Act. 
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Today’s curriculum 
is more demanding 
than ever before! 


1. Its content is expanded. 







2. Its standards are varied and 
exacting. 


All new 
Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


for Grades 1-9 













meet today’s challenge 


1. in content.—They offer unmatched coverage of 
today’s curriculum including work-study skills 
and science and social studies content. 


2. instandards.—The norms, based on over 500,000 
pupils in 49 states, represent the most up-to- 
date picture of pupil achievement. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


James W. Farrey, Wisconsin representative 
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The organization is also interested in | 








LUFTHANSA 
BEST JET OFFER YET! 


EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1960, DAILY NON-STOP BOEING 707 ‘430 
Intercontinental JET Service New York—Frankfurt: 


EASTBOUND WESTBOUND 
[LH 421 | [LH 420 | 
DAILY DAILY 
+9:00 P.M. Lv New York Ar +5:10 P.M. 
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EFFECTIVE MAY 14, 1960, every Wednesday and Saturday BOEING 
707/430 Intercontinental JET Service NON-STOP Chicago-Paris— 
Frankfurt: 
EASTBOUND WESTBOUND 
| LH 431 | [ LH 433 | [ LH 430 | 
WED SAT WED-SAT 
10:30 P.M. 10:30 P.M. Lv Chicago Ar 6:35 P.M. 
A 
Y \ 
SUN 
12:30 P.M. Ar Paris (same day) 
Y 1:30 P.M. Lv (Orly) 
THU 4 
12:35 P.M. 2:30 P.M. Ar Frankfurt Lv 3:00 P.M. 


LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES 
208 East Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 18, Wisconsin 
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Southern WEA Elects Mrs. Kimmey, President for 1960 


MADISON—The Southern Wisconsin 
Education Association elected Mrs. Fran- 
ces Kimmey, supervising teacher of West 
Dane County Schools, Mt. Horeb, as presi- 
dent at the annual convention in Madison 
Feb. 19. 

The Association also elected other of- 
ficers and named new sectional chairmen. 
The delegates adopted a by-law fixing the 
date of the convention as the third Friday 
in February each year, turning down a 
resolution to change the time to April. 

Other officers elected were: Hilda Cava- 
naugh, Baraboo, first vice president; and 
Fern Beckerleg, Madison, Lester Frye, 
Palmyra, and Steve Edl, Elkhorn, mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. William 
Marsh, Madison, was re-elected secretary, 
ind C. H. Dorr, Milton, treasurer. 


Approved Policies 

Resolutions adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly which determines policy for the 
officers and members were: 

1. Endorsed the resolutions of the WEA 
Representative Assembly last November. 

2. Commended the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture for the newly enacted laws providing 
for a) improved minimum salaries for 
teachers, and b) making available group 
life insurance for school employees. 

3. Commended the Governor of Wis- 
consin for the “appointment of a commit- 
tee to study possible revision of our anti- 
quated tax structure, as a means toward 
continued improvement of learning oppor- 
tunities for children.” 


4. Recommended that in order to im- 
prove classroom instruction more class- 
room supervision be required of county 
and state supervising personnel for small 
high schools and kindergarten-12 grade 
units. 

5. Favored higher level of certification 
for professional personnel and recom- 
mends legislation requiring a minimum of 
a bachelor’s degree for teacher certifica- 
tion. 

6. Encourages a program of experimen- 
tation and exploratory research for the 
improvement of instruction but “cautions 
against preconceived assumptions, prema- 
ture decisions, and the haphazard use of 
fashionable but unproven practices in the 
schools.” 

7. Recommends that teacher-education 
institutions set up an advisory board com- 
posed of a representative group of admin- 
istrators and supervising teachers from 
Wisconsin to assist in curriculum planning 
at the college level. 

8. Recommended that in institutions or 
departments where teachers are trained, 
faculty members be required to have the 
following: a) a minimum of credits in ed- 
ucation at least equal to that required of 
students graduating with a degree in ed- 
ucation, and b) a minimum of at least two 
years of teaching experience at either the 
elementary or secondary level. 

9. Recommended that added emphasis 
be placed upon the importance of good 
libraries to effective instruction, and that 


schools be encouraged to increase budget 
allotments for the purchase of library 
books. 

10. Recommends that increased atten- 
tion by teachers and administrators be 
given to the prevention and solution of 
problems of mental health. 

11. Urges that civil defense instruction 
be a part of every school curriculum and 
that all the technical resources afforded by 
civil defense agencies be utilized in the 
development of a local plan. 


Clintonville Teacher Takes 
NDEA Guidance Position 


MADISON—Robert N. Schunk, Clin- 
tonville, recently assumed his duties as 
state supervisor of guidance and counsel- 
ing service here. He formerly was guid- 
ance director, dean of boys, and an Ameri- 
can history teacher at Clintonville. 

His position is in the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and was newly cre- 
ated under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 

As state supervisor, Schunk will assist 
in establishing guidance programs in the 
schools in the state; and in schools already 
having such programs, he will assist in 
giving better guidance service. 

Schunk graduated from the Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, and later at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin and 
Northwestern University, where he ob- 
tained his master’s degree in administra- 
tion and guidance and personnel work. 
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Algebra, Book One, Revised 
Algebra, Book Two, Revised 
including polar co-ordinates 
Plane Geometry 
Solid Geometry the 
Trigonometry with Tables 


and 2 pamphlets: 


An introduction to Sets & the 
Structure of Algebra 


Essentials of Solid Geometry 
including Spherical—especially 
good for accelerated classes 


Write for full information 


ANN 


—~ 








Ideal for today’s needs 


Welchons ‘ 
Krichenberger 


Pearson 


Represented by 
FRANK T. MORAN 
810 Huron Hill, Madison 5 


CLAYTON WRIGHT 
Colby, Wisconsin 


FRANCIS W. TURNER 
310 So. University Ave., 
Beaver Dam 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 





ABC 


students 


textbook 








Jacobson, King, and Killie 


Grades 7 


A remarkable depth of content, purposely planned 
for the understanding and interests of today’s 


abundant activities 
and experiments 


e high readability 
e teaching artwork 


preqyiam ° 


e Teacher’s Guide 
and Key for each 


career guidance 


American Book Company 


351 East Ohio St. 


Science Series 


through 9 











Chicago 11, Til. 
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| Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin. 





| SALESMEN WANTED 


| Outstanding school equipment and 
| supply company offers excellent bp- 
: portunity for salesmen in two Wis- 
| consin territories — one covering 22 
; counties in Southwest—Central Wis- 
| consin; the other covering 16 coun- 

ties in eastern Wisconsin, north of 
| Milwaukee county. 

Some college education preferred. 
Good selling experience required — 
not necessarily in the field. Salary, 

_ commission, profit sharing and hos- 
pital plans. 


Write, giving qualifications. 
BOX JE 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Duluth ||, Minnesota 











Free color posters 11” x14” for classroom dis 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 


GROUP 


Schools, 
groups, women's 
clubs, etc., interested 
in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 sale 
of attractive Gift Tie 
Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE sam- 
ple brochure today. 


O & W GIFT TIE 


3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 68-W 
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Help wanted: Secretary in North Star 
Camp for Boys near Hayward, Wisconsin, 
June 15—August 28. Apply to Mr. Lou 
Rosenblum, 881 East Lake Forest Avenue, 
Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin. 











Help wanted: Male counselors in North 
Star Camp for Boys near Hayward, Wis- 
consin, June 20—August 20. Teachers and 
older college students. Apply to Mr. Lou 
| Rosenblum, 881 East Lake Forest Avenue, 











VISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





PROFITS. 





National Defense Education 


_ Act to Improve Guidance 


MADISON-—Altho students in Wiscon- 


sin schools are not now getting the quant- | 


ity or quality of guidance services they 
deserve, their future looks brighter be- 
cause of Wisconsin’s participation in the 
National Defense Education Act, says the 
Coordinating Committee for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

“Wisconsin is the only state which does 
not have a full-time, professionally quali- 


fied supervisor of guidance in the State | 


Department of Public Instruction,” the 


study claims. 


Guidance Has Been Incidental 
“Guidance has too frequently been con- 
sidered as an incidental function of school 
staff members who were inadequately pre- 
pared to carry out such assignments. The 


preparation of counselors has been lim- | 
ited because of inadequate numbers of | 


staff members in teacher education institu- 
tions and by inadequate opportunities to 
provide supervised practical experience for 
graduate students,” the report continues. 
Within the next three years, while the 


state participates in the NDEA, properly 


qualified state personnel will be provided 
to maintain, establish, and extend guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing services in 
the public secondary schools which are to 
benefit in general all students and_ to 
identify in particular students with out- 
standing aptitudes and abilities. 


Grassroots Political Conf. 
Featured at River Falls 


RIVER FALLS—Leading government 
officials, announced candidates for office, 
tax experts, representatives of research or- 
ganizations, and educational leaders par- 
ticipated in the third annual grassroots 
political conference at River Falls State 
College, Feb. 10-11. For the two days 
leading representatives from the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties presented 
their programs which they believe are for 
the best interests of the State and de- 
fended them against the penetrating and 
searching questions of the students. 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson, representing 
Democratic party, and Philip G. Kuehn, 
the only announced Republican candidate 
for governor at the time, were the princi- 
pal speakers. 


State Seeks Applicants 
For Supervisory Vacancies 


MADISON-—The State Department of 
Public Instruction has advertised for ap- 
plicants to fill two supervisory posts with 
salary ranges of $8,748 to $10,440. 

One of the jobs calls for a curriculum 
specialist to succeed Robert Van Raalte, 
who has been elevated to assistant super- 
intendent. The other vacancy was created 
by the death of Oscar Christenson, who 
was the department’s elementary educa- 
tion supervisor. 

Deadline on applications for the re- 
quired state civil service examinations is 
Mar. 31. 
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PLAN YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION 


Combine 


NOW 


your vacation with a 


Study Tour of the Soviet Union or 
West Africa. The University of Wis- 


consin it 


nvites you to participate in 


one of its 1960 Study—Travel Pro- 
grams described below. Ask your 


Superintendent if such a directed 


learning 


experience can satisfy re- 


quirements of your salary schedule. 


The Economic Challenge of 


STUDY TOURS 
the 


Soviet Union and Communist East 


Europe under the personal direction 
of Dr. Paul E. Lydolph, Associate 
Professor of Geography, University 


of Wisconsin — Milwaukee. 


program 


Study 
begins March 7 with orien- 


tation sessions each Monday even- 


ing. Travel program is from June 23 


to Augu 


st 5. File applications by 


March 25. 


Emerging Nationalism in West and 


North Africa. Study program will be 


held the 


May un 


five Tuesday evenings of 


der the of Dr. 


direction 


Philip D. Curtin of the University 


of Wiscc 


June 25 


msin. The travel program. 


to August 5, will be con- 


ducted by Dr. Daniel F. McCall of 


the Afric: 


ton University. 


‘an Studies Program of Bos- 


File application by 


April 15. 


For further information contact: 


ROBERT 


SCHACHT, Assistant Director 


Informal Instructional Services 


303 Extension Building 


University of Wisconsin 


Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Phone: 


Alpine 5-—3311, Ext. 4113 
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_A NEW KIND ~ 
OF 4. 
MOTOR TRIP! 



































Centuries-old fetes and fairs, 
picturesque inns and chalets, 
wonderful food and fun... 
without worry about where to stay— 
where to dine and what to see. 






















® Select places you'd like to go. . . 

sights you'd like to see! 
® Drive or be driven in the car of 
your choice. 


© All reservations and routing in 
advance. 


@ Personal representatives meet your 
AIR FRANCE Jetliner . . . offer 
assistance and explicit directions . . . 
see you on your way. 


Se your Tiawel agent, Ain France ,ov unite: 
OPEN ROAD TOURS 


407 N. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 














































FOR ALL 
b felt] 3 
CRAFT 
NEEDS 

























SELECT FROM 


MAJOR 
CRAFTS 


* Elementary to advanced projects 







over 














* Quality materials at the lowest of | 
prices | 






* Group packs, quantity discounts 





* Teaching aids, instructive craft 
publications, movies on loan 
NATIONWIDE STORE 

LOCATIONS FOR 
PROMPT SERVICE | 
WRITE FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG | 


AMERICAN 


























HANDICRAFTS CO. 






ADVERTISING DEPT., BOX 1643-STM 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 














RECESS TIME 


Good Excuse 

The manager of a movie theater noticed 
a small boy sneak into the theater early 
in the afternoon and take a seat down 
front. The manager followed him down 
the aisle and leaned over close to him. 

“Son,” whispered the manager, “it’s 
only 1 o'clock in the afternoon. Why 
aren’t you in school?” 

“I don’t have to go,” the boy whispered 
back. “I’ve got the measles.” 


Dangerous Condition 

“What’s the trouble, Doctor?” asked the 
patient. 

“’’m not certain exactly what is 
troubling you,” replied the physician, “but 
I'll say this—if you were a building, you'd 
be condemned.” 


Travelers Beware 
A motorist was driving along a country 


road when he saw a big sign “Beware of | 


the Dog.” Farther down the road was 
another sign “Beware of the Dog.” As he 


| drove along, there was still another sign 


“Beware of the Dog.” Finally he arrived 
at the farm house and there was a little 
poodle standing in front of the house. 

“Do you mean to say that little dog 
keeps strangers away?” he asked the 
farmer. 

“No,” replied the farmer, “but the signs 
do.” 


Temptation 
Bobby had been instructed in manners 
while attending Sunday school. 


“Did you show your teacher and other | 


children how well you behave?” his 
mother asked after he returned from his 
first class. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied. “I even said, 
‘no, thank you,’ when the teacher offered 
me a plate full of money.” 


No Name Calling 

It was a little girl’s first day at school 
and the teacher was making out her 
registration card. 

“What is your father’s name?” asked 


| the teacher. 


“Daddy,” replied the child. 

“Yes, I know, but what 
mother call him?” 

“She doesn’t call him anything. She 
likes him.” 


does your 


Book Learnin’ 

A new employe reported for work and 
the boss told him to pick up the broom 
and sweep out the office. 

“But, sir, I’m a college graduate,” the 
youth said. 

“Oh, well,” the boss said, “give it to 
me. I'll show you how.” 


Promotion Day 

A proud 16-year-old turned into his 
driveway at the wheel of the family car, 
his father beside him. His younger 
brothers came over to the car. 

“Listen,” shouted the happy driver, “I 
just passed my driving test. You guys can 
all move up one bike now!” 





SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 27-July 29. 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. July 1-August 23. 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and 
activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August. 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 











TRAVEL AND LEARN———— 


(Ww) 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] 
2. Evrope—Oberammergau conducted q USA . 
3. Origins of New Eng. Tour June 20—July 1 
‘*A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
4. South America. June 11. 6 hrs. Univ. Credit [] 
Check choice and mail today. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 
79 Newbury St. H 


—— ARNOLD TOURS Boston, Mass. 











EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugloslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit wno don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S — Pasadena, California 











Eighth Annual Summer Tour 
WESTERN EUROPE, SCANDINAVIA 
& RUSSIA 
60 days, $1295 — All Expenses N. Y. to N. Y. 
Or 30 days, $845 —49 days, $1085 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE TOUR : 
College credit optional—Write for details. 
PHYLLIS WHINREY 
4345 Colfax, No. Hollywood, Calif. 














EUROPA TOURING—LEARNING 


Join this friendly group from Wisconsin, getting 
to know Scotland, England, Ireland, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, G y, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden. Leave N.Y. June 16, 
return Aug. 18 or Sept. 5. 45 days, $990, plus 
time for independent travel. Russian extension, 
$335. Wisconsin State College credit available. 
WIDE WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE, 420 Garfield 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














e NOMAD .- 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


All inclusive, All 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Xmas and Easter from $475 


Free Folder 
P. O. BOX 385 
FLINT 1, MICHIGAN 

















TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 5 hours 
College credit. Session July 27 to Aug. 24. Write 
for it today. 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main . Wichita, Kansas 


















Dr. Sharton’s Transatlantic University Tours 
Evrope—11 Countries 
$897—all-expense, all-inclusive 
(all meals, transportation, excursions, sight- 





seeing, tips and taxes in Europe) 

Departure June 18—Six Weeks 
Excellent, air-conditioned luxury boats. { 
Apply to: Dr. Alfreda Stallman, 519 Glenwood | 
Dr., Waukesha, Wis., Telephone Liberty 2-1734. | 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AAA Travel Bureau 

Albert Teachers Agency 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. ........... ne 
Ameen Bde Con oc 6 ce ees 
Avaprieany Beek CG. 2 ok ce ccc ea a 
American Handicrafts Co. .......... 
American Seating Co. ..........6+ 








Elementary School 


TEACHERS! 


enter your 
pupils’ drawings 
in the 


GARDNER 
"GALLERY 

| of CHILDREN'S 
| ART 


Open to Wisconsin 
school children in 
grades 1 through 6 


DEADLINE 
APRIL 15th 
1960 


The Gardner Gallery of Children’s Art 
has been formed to stimulate an interest 
in art at the elementary schooi level. It is 
NOT A CONTEST! Approximately 
twenty representative drawings from each 
grade (one through six) will be chosen 
for display. A Certificate of Achievement, 
suitable for framing, will be sent to ever) 
child who sends in a drawing. The 
Exhibit, with appropriate analysis of the 
work done at each grade level, will be 
available to school groups after May 15, 
1960. There is nothing to buy and nothing 
to write! The children may draw any sub- 
ject they choose, with any media (except 
pencil)—yjust so the drawings are no 
larger than 18” x 24” and no smaller than 
12” x 18”. Group entries are welcome as 
long as each entry has the following 
information on the back side: FULL 
NAME, COMPLETE HOME ADDRESS, 
AGE AND DATE OF BIRTH, GRADE 
AND NAME OF SCHOOL. All work 
must be original, unaided, and recently 
done. Send entries to: Gardner Gallery, 
Box 1344, Madison 1, Wis., before April 
15, 1960. Poster and complete rules sent 
on request. 


GARDNER GALLERY OF CHILDREN’S ART 
Post Office Box 1344 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in coopera- 
tion with professors from Stanford University 
and Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, 
art, folklore, geography, history, language 
and literature courses. Tuition, board and 
room, $240. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, 
Stanford, Calif. 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“And then | get spells when | 
think so what if our society 
does peter out.” 
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Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


Educators and health authorities 
are unanimous in stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture easy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid. 

It’s free. Contains no advertis- 
ing . . . has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point. Chil- 
dren will love to learn this way. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 


AMERICAN fii 
» SEATING fie 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


-——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -—— 
FREE POSTURE PACKAGE 





American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


l 

| 

| 

Send FREE Posture Package to: 
| 

| - 

| 

| 

| 


Name 





School 
Address 




















from the 
office 





Pressure for a Purpose 


@® Reading some of the speeches of the U.S. Senators 
who debated the federal school support bill recently 
passed by the Senate and some of the editorials from 
newspapers and magazines, we are told that we are 
a professional pressure group. They are right. Perhaps 
the greatest criticism, however, which can be leveled 
against educational associations—local, state, and na- 
tional—is that we haven't exerted enough pressure in 
the past for the things in which we believe. 

We defend the right of every child to have an oppor- 
tunity to get an education according to his abilities 
regardless of race, social or economic status, or geo- 
graphic location. At present there are unnecessarily 
wide differences in educational opportunities in the 
nation and even within our own state. To remedy these 
inequalities we have developed our program and we 
make no apologies for our attempts to put the program 
into effect in order to improve the intellectual and 
moral standards of our youth. 

In October 1957 Americans were stunned to read 
the announcement that Russia had shot the first satel- 
lite into orbit around the earth, As we watched, some- 
times with the naked eye, the Russian Sputnik streak- 
ing from south to north across the sky, some critics 
of education began to ask the question, “How could 
a nation of peasants and laborers, a large percentage 
of whom were illiterate a half century ago, excel us 
in scientific achievement? How could a non-industrial, 
non-scientific nation accomplish so much in so. short 
a time? 

Two months after the Russian satellite began circling 
the earth on schedule, the United States succeeded in 
placing Explorer I, a smaller satellite into orbit. The 
story is told of two sixth grade boys who were talking 
about the American success and one remarked, “Now 
that they have that thing in orbit, perhaps it will take 
the heat off of the sixth grade.” 

After the initial success of the Russians, critics be- 
gan to look for a scapegoat on whom to blame our 
failure to be first in this historical scientific achieve- 
ment. We were not used to taking second place. To 
some our schools, which are locally controlled to a 
great extent, had come under the domination of dream- 
ing “educationists.” It was our schools which had failed 
to produce the scientists. It was the impractical edu- 
cators who had failed to study and modernize the 
curriculum to meet the needs of the times. 

But while our critics are pointing to the need of 
overhauling our curriculum, let’s look at the record. 
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The 1959 Wisconsin Legislature decided to take a 
look at the high school curriculum to see if it were 
meeting the needs of the times, It directed the Legis- 
lative Council to have its Education Committee con- 
duct a study during the 1959-60 interim of the objec- 
tives of the secondary school and its relationship to 
higher education, and to the preparation of the youth 
of today for their economic, social, and political re- 
sponsibilities of the world of tomorrow. The Council 
is to report its findings and conclusions to the 1961 
Legislature when it convenes. 

The first step, of course, after the organization of 
the Education Committee was to propose a staff study 
of the curriculum of today and what has been done 
in the past. The staff report to the Education Com- 
mittee makes the following comment: 


“The curriculum coordinator is the departmental stafl 
person most directly concerned with the curriculum 
program in the schools of the state. This position 
evolved from a statewide program organized in 1944 
to examine the educational system and the factors 
allecting its success. This program was called the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Educational Planning Program and 
originally was sponsored jointly by the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association and the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Also, the following agencies and _profes- 
sional organizations were instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the program: the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education; the University of Wisconsin Evx- 
tension Centers; the State Colleges; the County Col- 
leges; the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation; the Wisconsin Association of Elementary School 
Principals; the Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
School Principals; the Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators; and the Wisconsin Association of 
County Superintendents. A number of commissions, 
boards, and lay organizations also cooperated in this 
venture. 

“Another facet of the State Department's curriculum 
activity is its publication program. In preparing cur- 
riculum materials for the use of teachers in the public 
schools, the department has relied strongly on state- 
wide curriculum committees. The impetus for the crea- 
tion of these committees came from the State Depart- 
ment and the Wisconsin Education Association. The 
WEA initially encouraged this program by supplying 
funds to defray the expenses incurred by committee 
members when attending meetings. At the present time, 
the local school boards reimburse teachers for travel 
expenses when serving on such committees.” 

If we are a pressure group, according to our critics. 
seeking the improvement of our educational system in 
the scheme of things, then we are a pressure group 
dedicated to fight ignorance, stupidity, apathy, short- 
sightedness, prejudice, avarice, and selfishness. And 
what is more, the teachers have contributed their own 
money and time to cooperate with other like minded 
groups interested in the welfare of education. 

Will our critics give an account of what they have 
done to improve the educational system of the United 
Siates since 1944? 
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